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FROM 


JAMES  THOMSON'S  CONTRIBUTIONS 


TO 


COPE'S     TOBACCO     PLANT. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTICE. 


THE  only  biographical  record  of  the  author  of  The 
City  of  Dreadful  Night  which  makes  any  pretension 
to  completeness,  is  the  volume  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Salt,* 
published  recently.  It  is  a  work  of  undoubted  merit. 
The  chief  facts  of  James  Thomson's  career  are  set  down 
with  tolerable  fulness  and  apparently  with  accuracy,  and 
it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Salt  has  performed  his  task  with 
conscientious  care  throughout.  Nevertheless,  his  book 
does  not  supply  all  that  is  needed.  It  tells  us  much 
about  Thomson,  but,  if  we  would  come  near  to  the  man 
himself  and  know  not  only  about  him  but  something  of 
him,  we  must  seek  him  elsewhere, — in  Mr.  Bertram 
DobelPs  admirable  memoir,  in  the  interesting  recollections 
of  Mrs.  Hypatia  Bradlaugh  Bonner,  who  knew  Thomson 
when  she  was  a  child,  and  in  such  reminiscences  as 
those  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Foote  and  the  late  Mr.  W.  Maccall. 

James  Thomson  was  born  at  Port  Glasgow  on  the 
23rd  of  November,  1834,  and  he  died  in  London  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  1882.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  which 

*  LIFE  OF  JAMES  THOMSON  (B.V.),  with  a  selection  from  his  letters  and 
a  study  of  his  writings.  Reeves  and  Turner,  and  Bertram  Dobell,  1889. 
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consisted  of  two  boys  and  a  girl,  but  the  sister  died  in 
childhood.  By  the  death  of  his  mother  when  he  was 
eight  years  old  he  became  practically  an  orphan,  for  his 
father  had  been  then  for  two  years  a  helpless  paralytic. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Caledonian  Asylum  to  be  educated 
and,  being  destined  for  an  army  schoolmaster,  was  in 
1850  admitted  as  a  monitor  at  the  Royal  Military  Asylum, 
Chelsea.  From  Chelsea  he  proceeded  to  Ireland  to  take 
the  p  jst  of  assistant  teacher  to  the  garrison  at  Ballincollig, 
five  miles  distant  from  the  City  of  Cork.  In  1853  he 
returned  to  England,  and  ten  years  later  was  discharged 
from  tue  army  for  a  trivial  breach  of  discipline,  for  which 
it  would  seem  he  was  not  personally  to  blame. 

Already  he  had  begun  to  contribute  to  the  press.  His 
first  printed  poem  was  The  Fadeless  Bower.  It  appeared 
in  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for  July,  1858,  and  was 
signed  Crepusculus.  In  the  October  number  appeared 
Four  Stages  in  a  Life,  bearing  the  same  signature.  The 
'•four  stages"  were  I.  Love's  Daivn ;  II.  Marriage ; 
III.  Separation  :  IV.  At  Death's  Door.  During  the 
years  1858  and  1859,  articles  and  poems  of  Thomson's, 
signed  B.V.,  were  published  in  the  London  Investigator, 
(entitled,  after  the  third  volume,  The  Investigator.}  These 
initials,  which  he  used  often  afterwards,  are  said  to 
stand  for  Bysshe  Vanolis  (Novalis),  a  name  adopted  in 
honour  of  two  favourite  poets.  To  one  poem  in  The 
Investigator,  the  full  signature,  Bysshe  Vanolis,  was 
attached.  From  1860  onward  for  14  or  15  years,  Thomson 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  National  Reformer 
of  which  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  was  the  editor,  and, 
during  a  few  of  these  years,  he  resided  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
house.  When  his  connexion  with  this  journal  had  been 
severed  he  wrote  for  The  Secularist  and  The  Liberal,  able 
radical  periodicals  which  had  shorter  lives  than  they 
deserved.  Among  other  newspapers  and  magazines  to 
which  Thomson  was  at  one  time  or  another  an  occasional 
contributor  may  be  mentioned  the  Daily  Telegraph,  the 
Athenceum,  the  Weekly  Dispaich,  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
while  Mr.  John  Morley  was  the  editor,  Prater's  Magazine, 
then  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  and  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  under  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen. 

After  leaving  the  army  Thomson  held  situations 
successively  as  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office,  as  clerk  or  private 
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secretary  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  as  secretary  to  various 
public  companies.  In  connexion  with  one  of  these 
companies  he  visited  America  in  1872  to  inspect  some 
mines.  For  several  years  before  he  died  he  devoted 
himself,  exclusively,  to  literary  work. 

It  was  not  until  1880  that  his  first  bpok  wa^  published, 
chiefly  through  the  disinterested  kindness  of  Mr.  Bertram 
Dobell.  This  book  was  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  and 
other  Poems.  The  title-poem  had  already,  on  its  first 
publication  in  the  National  Reformer,  attracted  the 
attention  of  eminent  persons,  including  George  Meredith 
and  George  Eliot,  and  received  especial  notice  from  the 
Academy  and  the  Spectator.  Then  followed  VanJs  Story, 

Weddah  and  Om-el-Bonain  and  other  Poems,  during  the 
same  year,  and  in  1881  a  volume  of  prose  called  Essays 
and  Phantasies,  both  of  which  were  well  received. 
Recognition  came  too  late,  for  Thomson  died  in  the 
following  year.  Since  his  death  two  O'her  volumes,  one 
of  verse  and  one  of  prose  have  been  issued,  namely, 
A  Voice  fr^m  the  Nile  and  other  Poems,  with  Mr.  Dobell's 
memoir,  and  Satires  and  Profanities,  with  an  introductory 
note  by  Mr  Foote.  H  th  books  are  dated  1884. 

The  connexion  of  James  Thomson  with  Cope's  Tobacco 
Plant  dates  from  1875  ;  his  first  article  entitled  Stray 

IVhiffs  fro 'ii  an  Old  S'noker,  appeared  in  the  issue  for 
September  of  that  year.  Afterwards,  until  1881  when 
the  publication  of  the  Tobacco  Plant  was  suspended,  he 
was  a  constant  contributor  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 
"  To  one  whose  love  of  literature  was  almost  equalled  by 
'*  his  love  of  smoking,"  remarks  Mr.  Salt,  "the  task  of 
"  writing  for  the  Toba  ro  Piafu  was  a  thoroughly  congenial 
"  one.  Ir.  moreover,  onered  him  two  great  advantages, 
"  both  of  which  he  could  hardly  have  obtained  elsewhere, — 
"  a  regiila-  source  of  income  and  a  medium  by  which  he 
"  could  yve  independent  form  to  his  views,  for  he  was 

*'  allowed to  have  almost  his  own  wav  with 

"  the  purel)  literary  matter  of  the  Tobacco  Plant"  It 
would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  assume  that  the  analysing 
of  blue  books,  the  tabulating  of  statistics,  the  cata- 
loguing of  laws  relating  to  tobacco  and  the  preparing  of 
trade  memorials  is  precisely  the  kind  of  work  that 
Thomson  would  have  deliberately  chosen.  But  it  was 
Thomson's  distinguishing  merit  that  whatever  he  under- 
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took  to  do  he  did  with  thoroughness.  Tasks  which  an 
inferior  man  would  have  despised  because  they  were 
"  hack-work,"  and  done  grudgingly  if  at  all  he  accepted 
and  made  as  perfect  in  their  own  way  as  the  finest  of  his 
poems.  It  was  "congenial"  to  him  to  be  thorough. 

Yet  much  of  the  work  that  Thomson  did  for  the 
Tobacco  Plant  must  have  been  entirely  after  his  own  heart, 
for  it  consisted  of  literary  exposition  and  criticism,  and 
he  had,  as  Mr.  Salt  points  out,  practically  a  free  hand. 
He  wrote  about  Saint  Amant,  Rabelais,  Ben  Jonson, 
Christopher  North,  The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  Walt 
Whitman — a  series  of  brilliant  literary  studies,  which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  be  one  day  gathered  into  a  volume. 
He  also  did  a  considerable  amount  of  book-reviewing. 
As  a  "  trade  advertising  sheet,"  the  Tobacco  Plant  was 
unique.  It  was  much  more  than  an  advertising  sheet,  as  its 
many  readers  were  well  aware.  It  was  a  literary  journal 
written  by  men  of  known  ability.  It  served  its  primary 
purpose  of  advertising  Messrs.  Cope's  tobacco  by 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  literary  excellence,  by 
which  means  it  found  entrance  and  attracted  respectful 
attention  where  a  mere  "  trade  advertising  sheet "  would 
certainly  have  been  disregarded.  That  tobacco  and  its 
accessories  should  have  a  place  in  its  pages  was  to  be 
expected,  but  the  fact  that  men  of  Thomson's  calibre 
were  chosen  to  deal  even  with  these  subjects  speaks  for 
itself.  Thomson  himself  fully  recognised  his  advantages 
and  "  always  spoke  of  the  connexion  with  pleasure  and 
'gratitude."  "The  editor"  he  wrote  on  one  occasion, 
'  is  an  admirable  one  for  having  dealings  with  ;  payment 
'  is  fair  and  regular  ;  I  have  not  to  violate  my  conscience 
'  by  writing  what  I  don't  believe,  for  I  do  believe  in 
'  tobacco,  the  sole  article  necessary  to  salvation  in  the 
'  Cope  CR-ed."  James  Thomson's  connexion  with  the 
Tobacco  Plant  was  honourable  and  pleasant  to  all 
concerned. 

Enough,  or  more  than  enough,  has  been  said  about 
the  so-called  "pessimism"  of  James  Thomson.  Mr. 
Salt  talks  of  "the  pessimistic  line  of  thought  that  every - 
"  where  rims  like  a  dark  thread  across  the  web  of 
"Thomson's  philosophy."  In  another  place  he  says 
"The  Sense  of  a  Doom"  (capital  D) — "mysterious,  in 
"  calculable,  immitigable — broods  darkly  over  his  genius 
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"  almost  from  the  first,  and  makes  him  perforce  a 
"  necessitarian  in  his  philosophical  creed."  This  is  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  book,  and  of  most  other  writings 
on  the  subject.  That  several  of  the  melancholy  poets — 
such  as  Heine,  Leopardi  and  Shelley — were  Thomson's 
favourites  and  that  some  of  his  own  greatest  poems  are 
profoundly  sombre,  are  facts  not  to  be  denied.  It  is 
also  t^ue  that  he  was  subject  to  periods  of  deep  depression, 
especially  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  But  he  was 
not  a  grumbler  at  fate  or  fortune ;  and  "  necessitarian  " 
or  not,  he  certainly  believed  in  self-reliance  and  that 
man's  fate  is  largely  in  his  own  keeping.  What  else  can 
be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  present  work 
entitled  Self  Rel  ance,  in  the  concluding  sentence  of 
which  he  sa>s,  man  "can  regenerate  his  soul  by  orderly 
"  work  and  meditation,  by  the  strenuous  exercise  of  his 
"will  and  permanent  nobleness  of  purpose."  The 
testimony  of  persons  who  knew  him  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  goes  to  shew  that  he  was  not  a 
pessimist  by  nature.  So  far  from  this,  his  temperament 
seems  to  have  been  if  serious,  yet  serene  and  cheerful. 
Thus  Mr.  Charles  Duncan  remembers  him  when  he 
was  at  school  as  "a  fine,  clever,  high-spirited  boy, 
"taking  the  lead  among  his  companions,  both  in  the 
"schoolroom  and  the  playground,  and  thoroughly  popular 
"  with  all  who  knew  him  "  Mrs.  Bonner  makes  complaint 
against  his  biographers  that  they  dwell  unduly  "upon  his 
"  melancholy  and  despair.  They  don't  seem  familiar  with 
"the  joyous  side  of  his  character,  indeed  they  hardly 
"seem  to  realise  that  he  had  one."  Her  memories  of 
him,  she  says,  "all  date  back  prior  to  1875,  and  shew 
"  the  other  side  of  the  medal,  for  they  are  full  of  joyousness 
"and  gaiety."  Mr.  Salt's  memoir  was  not  published 
when  these  words  were  written  but  he  is,  if  possible, 
a  worse  offender  even  than  his  predecessors  with  regard 
to  Thomson's  melancholy  and  despair. 

Thomson's  own  writings  confirm  the  testimony  just 
given.  No  man  with  pessimism  rooted  in  his  nature 
could  have  written  some  of  the  pieces  that  he  wrote. 
Sunday  at  Hampstead  and  Sunday  '  up  rhe  River,  for 
example,  reveal  sympathy  with  gladness  impossible  to 
one  who,  at  heart,  was  either  a  pessimist  or  a  cynic.  It 
must  have  been  quite  a  different  kind  of  man  who  penned 
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a  love-song  such  as  this,  which  is  taken  from  the  second 
of  the  above-named  poems  :— 

"  LET  my  voice  ring  out  and  over  the  earth, 

Through  all  the  grief  and  strife 
With  a  golden  joy  in  a  silver  mirth  : 
Thank  God  for  Life  ! 

"  Let  my  voice  swell  out  through  the  great  abyss 

To  the  azure  dome  above, 
With  a  chord  of  faith  in  the  harp  of  bliss  : 
Thank  God  lor  Love ! 

"  Let  my  voice  thrill  out  beneath  and  above, 

The  whole  world  through  : 
O  my  Love  and  Life,  O  my  Life  and  Love, 
Thank  God  for  you  !  " 

The  "  Sense  of  a  Doom — mysterious,  incalculable, 
'•immitigable"  could  not  have  been  brooding  darkly 
over  his  genius  when  he  wrote,  not  only  these,  but  many 
of  his  other  p<.ems  and  most  of  his  prose  works. 

That  the  struggle  for  even  an  obscure  place  in  the 
world  was  severe  from  almost  the  outset  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  may  have  done  something  to  embitter  him.  The 
loss  of  his  early  love,  when  he  was  19  years  of  age,  was 
a  life-long  grief.  He  was  a  self-contained  man  who  did 
not  talk  about  his  sorrow,  but  it  was  keen  and  lasting. 
He  was  never  married.  While  in  Spain  in  1873  as 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Wor'd  he  suffered  from 
sunstroke,  and  this  is  likely  to  have  had  something  to  do 
with  his  recurring  fits  of  melancholy.  In  his  occasional 
intemperance,  from  the  year  1855  onward,  another  cause 
may  doubtless  be  traced.  The  melancholy  appears  to 
have  grown  with  the  growth  of  his  craving  for  alcohol — 
probably  the  two  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other.  This 
weakness  is  to  be  deplored — no  one  could  deplore  it 
more  than  he  did  himself — for  it  lessened  his  powers  of 
usefulness  and  frustrated  and  shortened  his  life. 

To  say  that  Thomson  had  short-comings  is  only  saying 
in  other  words  that  he  was  not  omnipotent — a  perfectly 
superfluous  statement,  as  the  omnipotent  man  is  not 
expected  to  appear.  But  when  there  is  any  obvious 


defect  in  a  man  the  customary  method  of  estimating  his 
character  is  curiously  perverse.  Instead  of  basing  itself 
on  his  achievements  it  bases  itself  on  his  failings,  having 
in  view  to  discover  what  he  is  not  instead  of  what  he  is. 
It  would  be  as  wise  to  measure  tides  by  the  land  they  do 
not  cover,  or  the  length  of  days  by  the  times  the  sun  does 
not  rise  and  set,  as  it  is  to  estimate  men  by  their 
deficiencies  instead  of  by  their  attainments.  Mr.  VV.  M. 
Rossetti  found  Thomson  to  be  a  man  free  from  "  pretension 
u  or  self-assertion."  All  his  life  he  succeeded  in  making 
friends  and  with  rare  exceptions  in  keeping  them.  "  Few 
u  women,"  says  Mr.  Salt,  "  were  insensible  to  his  quick, 
"  natural  sympathy,  delicate  tact  and  chivalrous  purity  of 
"  heart ;  with  children  he  was  always  and  instantaneously 
"  a  favourite."  Mr.  G.  W.  Foote  who  knew  him  intimately 
for  several  years,  testifies  that  "  he  sympathised  with  all 
"  self-sacrifice,  all  lofty  aspiration,  and,  in  particular,  with 
"till  suffering."  Chivalrous  purity  of  heart,  sympathy, 
high  aims,  love  of  truth, — these  shew  what  James 
Thomson  was ;  and  if  it  is  answered  that  he  was  not 
always  temperate  in  the  use  of  alcohol  and  opium  we 
cannot  but  recall  the  infatuated  Aylmer  in  Hawthorne's 
Birth  Mark  who  sacrificed  his  bride  to  what  he  thought 
was  perfection. 

The  selections  which  follow  are  all  from  James 
Thomson's  contributions  to  the  Tobacco  Piant.  They 
touch  upon  many  topics  and  reveal  their  author  in  many 
moods.  His  style  is  free-flowing  and  lucid.  He  makes 
interesting  whatever  he  touches,  — even  blue  books  and 
statistics.  His  literary  structures  are  usually  too  com- 
pletely welded,  part  to  part,  for  him  to  be  epigrammatic. 
For  this  reason  much  of  his  excellent  work  did  not 
lend  itself  to  selection.  On  occasion  he  was  a  severe 
critic, — refer,  for  example,  to  the  castigation  he  inflicts 
on  Principal  Shairp.  Though  he  never  obtrudes  himself 
on  his  readers,  his  personality  is  stamped  on  all  his  work  : 
everywhere  and  always,  whatever  be  the  subject,  his 
writing  is  a  true  expression  of  himself. 

WALTER  LEWIN. 
BF.BINGTON,  2<?th  May,  1889. 
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MEMORIES. 


THE  mile-stones  of  life  are  for  each  of  us  so  few,  and  its 
miles,  which  are  years,  to  each  of  us  so  long,  that,  when 
we  have  travelled  yet  another,  and  find  ourselves  at  the 
term  which  marks  a  new  departure,  we  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  pausing  to  look  back  on  all  we  have  passed,  and 
reflect  on  the  strange  things  that  have  occurred  in  them, 
and  dream  of  what  the  future  may  bring  forth.  Sad  I 
was  not,  too  tranquil  for  sadness  ;  yet  not  untender  were 
the  memories,  nor  quite  void  of  yearning  the  dreams. 
For  the  old  friends  came  back  who  have  sunk  to  rest  for 
ever;  and  the  old  familiar  places  perhaps  never  to  be 
seen  again,  certainly  never  to  be  seen  again  the  same  as 
they  were  seen  of  yore  ;  and  the  old  thoughts  and  desires, 
now  strange  as  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  an  alien  ;  and 
the  old  actions  which  cannot  be  undone,  which  it  boots 
not  to  repent  or  regret,  since  the  gods  themselves  have 
no  power  upon  the  past.  Nay,  whatever  be  the  present 
(which  is  infinitesimal),  and  whatever  be  the  future  (which 
to  us  is  indefinite),  the  past,  the  sure  past,  whose  records 
are  written  eternal  and  immutable  in  the  book  of  destiny, 
even  were  its  character,  when  present,  dark  and  terrible 
and  abominable,  gleams  ever  serene  and  sacred  in  the 
moonlit  dusk  of  memory,  whose  very  tears  are  shining 
stars :  it  is  dear  and  holy  with  the  dearest  holiness  of  the 
dead. 


SELF  RELIANCE. 


I  know  not  whether  ten  years  of  intoxication  by  hasheesh 
would  produce  disasters  equal  to  those  caused  by  ten 
years  of  opium-eating.  I  say  that,  for  the  present  hour 
and  the  morrow,  the  hasheesh  has  more  noxious  results  ; 
the  one  is  a  quiet  seducer  ;  the  other  an  unruly  demon. 
It  is  said,  and  it  is  almost  true,  that  this  substance  causes 
no  physical  evil,  or,  at  least,  none  that  is  grave.  But  it 
attacks  chiefly  the  will,  of  all  our  faculties  the  most 
precious.  Can  it  be  asserted  that  a  man  incapable  of 
action,  fit  only  for  dreaming,  is  really  healthy,  even  if  all 
his  organs  are  in  good  condition  ?  We  know  human 


nature  well  enough  to  be  assured  that  a  man  who  is  able, 
with  a  spoonful  of  preserve,  to  procure  at  once  all  the 
blessings  of  heaven  and  earth,  will  never  gain  the 
thousandth  part  of  them  by  labour.  Conceive  a  State, 
of  which  all  the  citizens  debauched  themselves  with 
hasheesh.  What  citizens !  what  warriors !  what  legislators ! 
But  may  not  the  drug  be  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
writer  and  artist  ?  May  not  its  paradisiac  visions  be  as 
inexhaustible  treasuries  of  genius  and  imagination?  In 
the  first  place,  these  visions  owe  most  of  their  grandeur 
and  beauty  to  the  transient  drunkenness,  to  the  sur- 
excitation  of  the  nerves  ;  and  though  their  details  may  be 
remembered  when  the  debauchee  is  sober  again,  their 
preternatural  charm  is  gone  :  he  has  but  the  lifeless 
skeleton  instead  of  the  living  form.  In  the  next  place, 
this  hope  moves  in  a  vicious  circle  ;  for,  if  hasheesh 
augments  the  genius,  it  destroys  the  will  ;  and  thus  what 
it  gives  with  one  hand  it  takes  back  with  the  other — 
bringing  imagination,  but  withdrawing  the  power  to  profit 
by  it.  And  finally,  there  is  the  terrible,  the  fatal  law  of 
all  habits :  that  they  become  necessities.  He  who  has 
recourse  to  a  poison  in  order  to  think,  will  soon  be  unable 
to  think  without  a  poison.  Conceive  the  dreadfulness 
of  that  man's  condition,  whose  paralysed  imagination  can 
no  longer  act  without  the  aid  of  hasheesh  or  opium  !  Man 
is  not  so  abandoned,  so  void  of  honest  means  for  gaining 
heaven,  that  he  is  obliged  to  invoke  drugs  and  sorcery. 
He  can  regenerate  his  soul  by  orderly  work  and  meditation, 
by  the  strenuous  exercise  of  his  will  and  permanent  noble- 
ness of  purpose. 


BEN  JONSON. 


"  SAVE  me  from  my  friends ! "  said  the  wise  Italian ; 
"  against  my  enemies  I  can  guard  myself."  Let  us  con- 
sider this  magnanimous  eulogium  somewhat  in  detail. 
"  He  is  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself."  That 
Jonson,  like  every  other  man,  loved  and  praised  himself 
(such  as  make  show  of  most  humility  praising  themselves 
most  intolerably),  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  that  he  was  a 
great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself,  exceeding  common 
men  in  these  respects,  I  find  no  proof.  True  he  had  a 
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full  share  of  self-esteem,  to  which  he  frankly  gave  voice 
when  occasion  demanded  ;  but  this  self-esteem  was 
firmly  based  on  solid  merits.  High-minded,  brave, 
sincere,  never  writing  from  unworthy  motives,  or  with 
intentions  other  than  honourable,  planning  with  patient 
care,  and  working  out  with  conscientious  thoroughness  : 
aware,  as  he  could  not  but  be  aware,  that  in  classical 
learning,  and  in  the  sober  taste  and  judgment  which  such 
learning  nourishes,  he  was  almost  if  not  quite  unequalled  ; 
he  would  neither  bow  nor  pretend  to  bow  to  vulgar 
censures  of  what  he  knew  to  be  above  the  vulgar  com- 
prehension ;  neither  consent  nor  affect  to  consent  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  lower  class  of  playwrights,  unlearned 
and  unskilful,  producing  in  hottest  haste,  pandering  to 
the  mob,  often  scurrilous,  profane,  and  obscene. 

"  A  contemner  and  scorner  of  others  ;  given  rather  to 
lose  a  friend  than  a  jest ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action 
of  those  about  him  (especially  after  drink,  which  is  one  of 
the  elements  in  which  he  liveth)."  Everything  we  know 
of  Jonson,  bearing"  upon  these  charges,  tends  to  falsify 
them.  Gifford  says,  and  says  well :  "  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  this  writer,  who  has  been  described  as 
a  mere  mass  of  spleen  and  ill-nature,  was  in  fact,  the 
frankest  and  most  liberal  of  mankind.  I  am  fully 
warranted  in  saying  that  more  valuable  books  given  to 
individuals  by  Jonson  are  yet  to  be  met  with  than  by  any 
[other]  person  of  that  age.  Scores  of  them  have  fallen 
under  my  own  inspection,  and  I  have  heard  of  abundance 
of  others."  And  in  a  note  he  cites  confirmation  from  the 
elder  Disraeli  ("  Quarrels  of  Authors  ")  :  "  No  [other]  has 
left  behind  him  in  MS.  so  many  testimonies  of  personal 
fondness  as  Ben  Jonson,  by  inscriptions  and  addresses, 
in  the  copies  of  his  works,  which  he  presented  to  his  friends. 
Of  these  I  have  seen  more  than  one  fervent  and  im- 
pressive." And  William  Godwin  (in  "  Appendix  to  the 
Lives  of  E.  and  J.  Philips  ; "  where,  by  the  way,  he  points 
out  in  some  detail,  how  largely  Milton  was  indebted  to 
Jonson) :  "  That  he  was  envious  and  sparing  in  com- 
mendation to  his  contemporaries,  may  as  well  immediately 
be  denied.  His  Commendatory  Verses  on  Shakespeare, 
Drayton,  Donne,  Fletcher,  Sir  John  Beaumont,  and  others 
[many  others]  may  easily  be  consulted  ;  and  he  that  finds 
in  them  any  penury  of  praise,  any  malicious  ambiguity, 
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or  concealed  detraction,  may  safely  be  affirmed  to  have 
brought  a  mind  already  poisoned  to  their  perusal." 
Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  in  his  Poems 
we  find  generous  and  hearty  while  discriminating  eulogy 
of  all  the  most  justly  eminent  persons  of  his  time,  and 
especially  of  those  eminent  in  literature  and  in  his  own 
department  of  literature  ;  as  well  as  most  kindly  and 
encouraging  praise  of  many  writers  of  a  lower  degree. 
And  how  cordial  were  his  relations  with  the  worthiest  of 
his  literary  brethren,  may  be  seen  not  only  from  his 
commendations  of  them,  but  from  their  commendations 
of  him.  Besides  those  named  as  contributing  to  the 
"  Jonsonus  Virbius,"  we  have  commendatory  Verses,  either 
on  particular  dramas  or  on  his  works  in  general,  from 
George  Chapman,  Donne,  Francis  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Selden  (in  Latin),  and  Selden's  "  most  beloved  Friend 
and  Chamberfellow"  Edward  Hey  ward,  to  whom  the 
"Titles  of  Honour"  was  dedicated,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  Oldham,  Herrick,  Shirley,  and  others. 


BEN  JONSON'S  PROSE. 


GIFFORD  more  than  once  expresses  his  opinion  that 
Jonson's  prose  was  the  best  of  the  time.  This  is  a  rather 
hazardous  judgment,  considering  that  among  his  con- 
temporaries were  Lord  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  together  with  such 
less  ornate  writers  as  Selden  and  Donne,  not  to  speak  of 
those  who  made  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible. 
Without  exalting  Ben's  prose  to  this  perilous  elevation, 
we  can  recognise  that  it  is  truly  admirable  ;  terse, 
unaffected,  perspicuous,  sincere,  weighty  with  knowledge 
and  thought ;  and  so  little  out  of  date  that  it  might  have 
been  written  yesterday.  In  reading  the  moral  reflections 
in  these  "  Discoveries "  one  may  often  fancy  himself 
occupied  with  Bacon's  "  Essays,"  until  he  misses  the 
copiousness  of  illustration. 
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TOBACCO  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  JAMES  I. 


WE  are  horrified  to  learn  from  the  speech  of  Face* 
into  what  loathsome  depths  of  iniquity  the  black  art  of 
sophisticating  pure  Tobacco  had  plunged  so  soon  after 
its  blessed  introduction  into  common  use  here.  But  this 
was  chiefly  the  fault  of  that  sapient  fool  or  fatuous  sage, 
James  I.,  who  by  one  of  the  earliest  Acts  of  his  reign,  in 
1604,  increased  the  importation  duty  from  twopence  to 
six  shillings  and  tenpence  per  Ib.  (probably  equal  to  305. 
now) ;  an  advance  at  one  wild  leap  of  exactly  four 
thousand  per  cent !  A  pretty  premium  upon  adulteration 
and  smuggling.  "  In  consequence  of  this,  nearly  a  stag- 
nation of  the  trade  took  place  ;  and  Stith  informs  us  that 
so  low  was  it  reduced  in  1611  [the  year  after  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Alchemist},  that  only  142,085  Ibs.  weight  were 
imported  from  Virginia,  not  amounting  to  one-sixth  of 
the  previous  annual  supply."  ("  Nicotiana,"  pp.  38-39.) 
Culture  at  home  was  then  tried,  but  another  Act  was 
passed  in  1620  prohibiting  this.  It  was  also  discovered 
that  "  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom  "  had  only  imposed 
the  monstrous  duty  on  Tobacco  from  Virginia ;  and 
recourse  was  had  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  posses- 
sions, whose  Tobacco  thus  came  in  at  the  old  twopence, 
to  the  heavy  injury  of  our  own  colonists  !  These  naturally 
complained,  and  so  in  1624  yet  another  Act  lessened  the 
duty  on  their  produce,  and  prohibited  importation  of  any 
other.  As  the  trade  began  to  revive  under  this,  James 
finished  his  reign  as  he  had  begun  it,  by  an  attempt  to 
cut  down  the  inveterate  weed  he  could  not  uproot ;  he 
had  a  law  made  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  any  one 
dealing  in  Tobacco  without  royal  letters  patent.  "A  blow 
so  sudden  and  unexpected  occasioned  the  ruin,  we  are 
told,  of  many  thousands,  and  the  trade  went  rapidly  to 
decay."  ("Nicotiana,"  pp.  39-40.)  It  was  by  this 
consistent  and  enlightened  course  of  conduct  that  the 
Most  High  and  Mighty  Prince  James  justified  the  free 
and  independent  gratulations  of  those  who  accomplished 
our  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible :  "  For  whereas  it 
was  the  expectation  of  many,  who  wished  not  well  to  our 


*  In  The  Alchemist  by  Ben  Jonson  (1610). 
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Sion,  that  upon  the  setting  of  that  bright  Occidental  Star, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  most  happy  memory,  some  thick  and 
palpable  clouds  of  darkness  [breathed  from  myriads  of 
Tobacco-pipes]  would  so  have  overshadowed  this  land 
.  .  .  the  appearance  of  your  Majesty,  as  of  the  Sun 
in  his  strength,  instantly  dispelled  those  supposed  and 
surmised  mists  [by  the  before-mentioned  Acts  and  the 
'Counterblast:'  but  how  dispel  mists  which  were  not  in 
existence,  being  only  supposed  and  surmised?"]  &c.,  &c. 
This  is  how  the  modern  Solomon  dealt  with  a  precious 
and  wholesome  luxury,  rapidly  growing  into  an  almost 
universal  necessary  of  really  civilised  life,  and  the  duty  on 
which  in  1875,  just  250  years  after  his  death,  contributed 
,£7,720,558  to  the  national  revenue,  being  38^  percent, 
of  all  the  Customs,  5  per  cent,  more  than  spirits,  and  over 
twice  as  much  as  tea !  And,  even  in  his  own  time,  he 
was  so  far  foiled  in  his  demented  war  a  outrance  against 
the  "  Weed  of  glorious  feature  "  (Wordsworth  !)  that,  as  I 
read  in  Dr.  Carrick  Murray's  little  work  on  Smoking  (p. 70): 
"  From  '  The  Honesty  of  the  Age,'  by  Barnaby  Rych, 
published  in  1614,  two  years  before  the  celebrated 
*  Counterblast,'  we  learn  there  were  '  upwards  of  7000 
houses  that  doeth  live  by  that  trade  in  London,  and  near 
about  London.' "  

"MEN  NOT  MEASURES!" 


IN  our  days  the  question  of  stimulants  is  commonly 
discussed  with  so  much  canting  intemperance  on  the  one 
side  (that  called,  in  irony,  the  Temperance)  and  so  much 
timid  hypocrisy  on  the  other,  that  we  rarely  hear  or  read 
a  straightforward  sensible  word  on  it.  About  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen,  in  a  short  space,  is  that  of  Dr.  Garth 
Wilkinson,  in  his  magistral  but  little  known  work,  "  The 
Human  Body  and  its  Connexion  with  Man,"  chap,  iii., 
"  Assimilation  and  its  Organs  ;"  much  of  the  argument 
being  as  good  for  the  sedative  Tobacco  as  for  the 
stimulant  Wine.  The  wise  liberal  rule  in  this  matter  is 
precisely  the  contrary  of  that  in  politics  ;  it  is  men  not 
measures,  instead  of  measures  not  men.  The  pertinent 
question  is  not,  How  much  does  So-and-So  drink  ? 
but,  How  does  he  live  and  work  on  his  drink,  and  into 
what  society  does  it  lead  him  ? 
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RABELAIS. 


RABELAIS  was  put  in  pace — that  is  to  say,  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  an  underground  dungeon  of  the 
monastery,  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  :  the  church  had 
always  such  honey-sweet  names  for  its  most  atrocious 
cruelties  !  Thus,  when  an  heresiarch  like  Giordano  Bruno 
was  handed  over  to  the  secular  power,  to  be  burnt  alive, 
the  ecclesiastical  formula  ran  :  "To  be  punished  as 
gently  as  possible,  and  without  effusion  of  blood." 
Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  terrible  sentence 
passed  on  Rabelais,  in  addition  to  whatever  may  have 
been  betrayed  by  Amy  ;  but  they  are  all  legendary  rather 
than  historical,  and  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
drolleries  of  his  great  work,  not  begun  till  long  afterwards, 
rather  than  by  anything  known  of  him  during  these  years 
of  solitary  and  strenuous  study.  Thus,  he  is  said  to 
have  mingled  with  the  wine  of  the  monks  certain  anti- 
aphrodisiacs,  or,  on  the  contrary,  certain  aphrodisiacs  ; 
to  have  got  drunk  at  a  village  festival  and  preached 
debauchery  to  the  peasants,  giving  them  a  fearful  example 
by  songs  and  dances  and  lewd  antics ;  to  have  posed 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  statue  of  St.  Francis  in  the 
porch  of  the  church  of  the  convent,  and  by  suddenly 
laughing  and  gesticulating  made  the  poor  people  kneeling 
before  him  cry  out  "  A  miracle  ! " 

Rabelais  was  not  the  man  to  free  himself  from  one  set 
of  dogmas  in  order  to  involve  himself  in  another  as 
stringent.  He  was  essentially  a  sceptic  and  free-thinker, 
enthusiastic  for  all  erudition  and  science,  hating  all  in- 
tolerance. Henry  Etienne,  the  famous  printer  and 
scholar,  echoing  Calvin,  said :  "  Though  Rabelais  seems 
to  be  one  of  us,  he  often  flings  stones  into  our  garden." 


RABELAIS  COMPARED  WITH  SWIFT. 


WHILE  agreeing  with  Coleridge  that  Rabelais  was  among 
the  deepest,  as  well  as  boldest,  thinkers  of  his  time,  and 
even  considering  him,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  quite  the 
boldest  and  deepest  of  all ;  while  further  agreeing  that  he 
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is  to  be  classed  with  the  great  creative  minds  of  the  world, 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  Cervantes,  &c.  :  and,  while  yet 
further  agreeing  that  his  filth  and  zany  ism  show  how  fully 
he  both  knew  and  felt  the  danger  in  which  he  stood,  I 
must  still  think  Pope's  line  not  only  plausible  but  also 
appropriate.  Profound  thought  and  creative  genius  may 
wear  a  riant  not  less  than  a  tragic  face,  or,  in  some 
instances,  the  one  and  the  other  in  alternation  ;  and  there 
are  even  instances  in  which  one  half  the  mask  has  been 
of  Thalia  and  the  other  of  Melpomene.  For  wisdom  and 
genius  are  not  necessarily,  though  they  are  m^re  frequently, 
grave.  Democritus  the  laugher  seems  to  have  been  a 
philosopher  yet  more  subtle  than  Heraclitus  the  weeper, 
and  our  foremost  scientific  men  are  reviving  his  theories 
after  more  than  two  millenniums.  And  Aristophanes,  I 
suppose,  had  at  least  as  much  imaginative  genius  as 
Euripides.  Now,  Rabelais  is  essentially  a  laughing 
philosopher  endowed  with  the  inestimable  boon  of  high 
animal  spirits,  ardent  and  quenchless,  not  varied  by  fits  of 
deep  and  gloomy  depression,  as  in  so  many  cases  ;  his 
wisdom  is  always  steeped  in  drollery,  his  imagination 
revels  in  riotous  burlesque.  If  he  felt  bitterness  against 
any  class  and  institution  in  the  world,  it  was  against 
monks  and  monkery  ;  and  well  might  he  feel  bitter 
against  these  after  the  fifteen  years,  closing  with  the 
in  pace^  immured  among  the  ignorant  and  bigoted 
Franciscans  of  Fontenay-le-Comte.  i^et  compare  even 
this  bitterness,  kept  acrid  by  such  memories  of  personal 
wrong,  with  the  double-distilled  gall  and  wormwood  of  Swift 
on  subjects  in  which  he  had  no  personal  interest,  and  you 
will  see  how  sweet-natured  was  the  illustrious  Tourangeau. 
Both  see  with  a  vision  that  cannot  be  mufifl*  d  through  all 
the  hypocrisies  and  falsehoods,  all  the  faults  and  folues 
of  mankind,  but  the  scorn  of  Rabelais  rolls  out  in  jolly 
laughter,  while  the  scorn  of  Swift  is  a  sceva  indignatio ;  the 
one  is  vented  in  wine,  the  other  in  vitriol.  Both  are 
prodigal  in  dirt,  having  an  immense  and  varied  assortment 
always  on  hand,  to  be  supplied  at  the  shortest  notice, 
but  the  dirt  of  Swift,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
against  it,  is  in  most  cases  distinctly  moral,  being  heaped 
on  immorality  and  vileness  in  order  to  render  them  the 
more  repulsive  ;  and  it  can  therefore  be  vindicated  on  the 
same  grounds  as  the  grossness  and  obscenity  of  the 
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Hebrew  prophets,  for  to  high  thought  and  intense  moral 
earnestness  nothing  that  will  serve  a  purpose  can  be 
common  or  unclean.  The  dirt  of  Rabelais,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  does  not  intentionally  besmear  himself  with 
it  in  order  to  appear  a  buffoon  when  most  audaciously 
sarcastic  and  heterodox,  has  nothing  to  do  with  morality 
or  immorality,  but  is  simply  the  dirt  of  a  child,  such  as 
he  has  described  in  the  infancy  of  Gargantua,  in  Book  I., 
chap.  xi.  As  Mr.  Besant,  in  his  "  French  Humorists," 
remarks,  "  The  filth  and  dirt  of  Rabelais  do  not  take  hold 
of  the  mind — a  little  cold  water  washes  all  off."  We  lind 
the  same  in  Chaucer  and  other  early  writers,  though  not 
so  abundantly  as  in  Rabelais,  who  had  to  use  much  for 
mere  disguise,  like  one  crouching  in  a  foul  ditch  in  order 
to  escape  his  enemies  ;  and  though  offensive  to  us  now, 
it  is  perfectly  innocent  compared  with  certain  recent 
French  and  English  novels,  more  read  by  fine  ladies  than 
by  any  other  class,  wherein  the  vilest  obscenity,  mingled 
with  spurious  sentimentalism  and  other  sweet  nastiness, 
is  served  up  in  choice  language — a  luscious  and  poisonous 
compound. 


EDMUND  BURKE. 


WE  must  say  that,  in  our  poor  opinion,  Mr.  Morley  very 
much  overrates  Burke,  both  as  a  practical  and  a  literary, 
or  philosophical  statesman.  With  all  our  admiration  for 
his  great  powers  and  lofty  character,  with  glad  recognition 
of  his  noble  conduct  in  regard  to  the  American  War  of 
Independence  and  the  Government  of  India  under 
Hastings,  we  are  yet  constrained  to  the  judgment  that  it 
would  have  been  far  better  for  Britain  and  for  Europe  had 
he  not  been  born,  seeing  that  the  evil  he  wrought  in  the 
blind  and  furious  and  blood-thirsty  madness  to  which  he 
was  excited  by  the  Great  Revolution,  immensely  outweighs 
all  the  good  he  ever  accomplished  and  bequeathed.  Take 
Mr.  Morley's  own  friendly  testimony :  "  By  the  end  of  1 7 9 1 , 
when  he  wrote  the  '  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs/  .  .  . 
He  was  thus  launched  on  the  full  tide  of  his  policy.  The 
French  Revolution  must  be  hemmed  in  by  a  cordon  of  fire. 
Those  who  sympathised  with  it  in  England  must  be  gagged, 
and  if  gagging  did  not  suffice,  they  must  be  taught  respect 
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for  the  Constitution  in  dungeons,  and  on  the  gallows. 
His  cry  for  war  abroad  and  arbitrary  (sic)  tyranny  at  home 
waxed  louder  every  day."  Again  in  1793  after  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  brought  on  by  his  frustrated 
night,  and  more  directly  by  the  invasion  of  France  by  the 
German  powers  marching  to  the  tune  of  Brunswick's 
infamous  and  infatuated  manifesto,  a  combination  of 
Genseric  and  Bombastes  Furioso  :  "  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  say  that  Pitt  ever  lost  his  head,  but  he  lost  his 
feet.  .  .  .  Burke  had  become  the  greatest  power  in 
the  country  (p.  192)."  On  the  same  page  we  read  of  the 
miserable  melodramatic  dagger-scene,  December,  1792, 
when  Burke,  speaking,  "  began  to  fumble  in  his  bosom, 
suddenly  drew  out  a  dagger,  and  with  an  extravagant 
gesture  threw  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  crying  that 
this  was  what  they  had  to  expect  from  their  alliance  with 
France."  He  had  become  the  greatest  power  in  the 
country,  ard  he  used  all  his  power  with  insane  passion 
and  pertinacity  to  hurl  England  into  the  unholy  crusade 
of  all  the  despotisms  of  Europe  against  republican  France  ; 
that  crusade  which  cost  us  five  or  six  hundreds  of  millions 
of  money,  and  countless  myriads  of  lives,  and  gave  us 
a  government  of  Castlereagh,  Eldon,  and  Sidmouth  ; 
which  inflamed  France  into  the  reign  of  Terror,  then  flung 
it  exultantly  abject  and  exhausted  under  the  yoke  of  a 
military  absolutism  ;  and  which  was  consummated  in  those 
orgies  of  the  imperial  two-headed  vulture-eagles,  double- 
faced  for  duplicity,  double-beaked  for  carrion-prey ;  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Holy  Alliance.  Wherefore, 
testing  Burke  by  the  capital  crucial  test  of  his  conduct  in 
relation  to  the  greatest  events  of  his  time,  we  cannot 
condemn  him  too  severely  as  a  practical  statesman, 
wanting  alike  in  clear  vision  and  prevision,  in  solidity  and 
temperance,  in  wisdom  and  common-sense.  We  could 
never  discover  the  appropriateness  of  one  epithet  in 
Carlyle's  definition  of  him  as  a  "  resplendent  and  far-seeing 
rhetorician,  rather  than  a  deep  and  subtle  thinker." 
Rhetorician,  assuredly ;  but  can  a  rhetorician  be  far- 
sighted  ?  To  our  minds  and  we  think  in  the  common 
usage  of  our  language,  mere  rhetoric  involves  those 
degrading  qualities  and  associations  which  Plato  defines 
in  the  "  Gorgias,"  when  he  insists  that  it  is  but  a  part  of 
flattery,  one  of  the  four  shams  or  similations  flattery  puts 
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forth  for  the  genuine  arts;  that  it  bears  the  same- low 
relation  to  the  mind  as  cookery  to  tlie  body  ;  that  as 
cookery  to  medicine,  so  is  rhetoric  to  justice.  But,  apart 
from  any  question  of  mere  words,  how  can  we  call  a  man 
y^r-seeing  who  foresaw  only  some  of  the  first  inevitable 
effects  of  the  mighty  convulsion,  and  none  of  its  grand 
eventual  issues  ?  who  saw  in  it  only  the  sanguinary  revel 
of  reckless  and  ruthless  adventurers  ;  and  nothing  of  the 
sublime  resurrection  of  a  people  from  the  ghastly  death- 
in-life  in  which  it  had  been  frost-bound  for  centuries, 
under  horrible  oppressions  of  multitudinous  tyrannies  and 
extortions,  starved  and  tortured  to  extremity  in  body  and 
mind  and  soul  ?  whose  shallow  chivalrous  compassion  and 
real  tears  effused  for  the  fallen  queenly  "  morning  star, 
full  of  life  and  splendour  and  joy  ;"  not  for  the  millions  of 
human  earth-worms  beneath  it,  full  of  death  and  degrada- 
tion and  misery  ?  As  Paine  rightly  retorted,  he  wept 
over  the  plumage,  and  forgot  the  dying  bird. 


HOW  THE  WEED  HAS  BEEN  PERSECUTED. 


THE  Weed  has  proved  itself  marvellously  tough,  inveterate 
and  prolific  ;  not  to  be  blasted  by  any  royal  Counterblast, 
or  weeded  out  by  all  the  rakes  of  Parliament :  wherever  it 
once  gets  root,  it  infallibly  grows  and  flourishes  and 
spreads  in  all  directions,  though  the  heathen  Antis  rage, 
though  the  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves  and  the 
rulers  take  council  together  against  it.  So  the  long- 
suffering  Trade  struggled  on  as  it  best  could  under  unjust, 
impolitic  and  unnecessary  restrictions ;  and  that  much- 
enduring  army  of  martyrs  the  Smokers  and  Snuffers  and 
and  Chewers  kept  on  adding  to  its  numbers  and  almost 
year  by  year  increasing  its  tribute  to  the  insatiable 
Exchequer.  The  Smokers,  &c.,  are  such  a  good,  patient, 
paying  race  !  From  4d.  to  6d.  for  a  pound  of  their  com- 
forting herb  ;  nearly  ten  times  as  much  for  the  duty  on  it : 
so  superlative  is  the  solace,  that  they  can  bear  and 
forbear  as  serenely  stoical  as  Epictetus  or  Marcus  Aurelius. 
What  PAUL-LOUIS  COURIER  said  of  his  French  people 
applies  yet  more  forcibly  to  us,  the  mild-eyed  innocents  of 
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Golden-Cloud-Land  : — "The  people  pays,  is  an  axiom  of 
all  times,  all  countries,  all  governments.  But  the  French 
[read  the  Tobacco]  people  is  distinguished  among  all  on 
this  point,  and  piques  itself  on  paying  largely,  on  support- 
ing magnificently  those  who  take  charge  of  its  affairs  ; 
whatever  their  nation,  condition,  merit,  or  quality  ;  where- 
fore it  never  lacks  such  .  .  .  it  is  so  good-natured  ; 
people  charming,  light,  volatile,  mobile,  variable,  mutable, 
[how  all  these  epithets  apply  to  Smoke  !]  but  always  pay- 
ing [how  this  epithet  applies  to  Smokers  !]  Who  has  said 
it  ?  I  know  not ;  Bonaparte  or  some  other ;  the  people 
exists  in  order  to  pay,"  (Lettre  VII.  An  Redacteur  du 
Censeur.}  And  who  c£.n  deny  that  we  poor  smokers 
fulfil,  and  more  than  fulfil  this  chief  end  of  our  existence  ? — 
according  to  the  very  first  answer  in  the  Shorter  Catechism 
of  all  ministers  of  finance. 


THE  "  CUR  AND  CUTTY "  BUDGET. 


SUCH  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  pitiable  Budget  of 
1878  was  introduced.  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  having 
resolved  that  his  remarkable  career,  like  any  other  pan- 
tomime, should  end  in  a  grand  transformation  scene  lurid 
with  red  and  blue  fire  and  blazing  Bengal  lights,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer*  was,  of  course,  called  upon 
to  provide  the  funds  for  this  brilliant  entertainment. 
Generally,  astute  Hebrews  furnish  the  money  to  reckless 
young  Christians  determined  to  cut  a  dash  ;  and  as  the 
interest  is  enormous  and  the  security  unquestionable,  the 
sons  of  Jacob  made  a  very  good  business  of  it.  But  in 
this  case,  a  poor,  simple  Christian,  a  mild,  well-meaning, 
molluscous,  invertebrate  young  man — once  of  some 
promise  as  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  who  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  emerge  from  pupilage,  had  to 
find  the  cash  for  the  reckless  extravagance  of  an  Imperial 
Premier.  This  unfortunate  pupil  who  ought  never  have 
been  set  free  from  pupilage  had  long  since  muddled  away 
the  large  surplus  left  him  by  his  late  master,  and  was  very 
sorely  puzzled  how  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  was 


*  The  late  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  then  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
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wandering  and  pondering  in  deep  dejection  when  he 
happened  to  come  across  a  poor  working  man  out  of  work, 
with  a  short  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  sorry  cur  at  his 
heels.  Then  did  this  much  harassed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  lift  up  his  hands  and  eyes  in  fervent  thankfulness 
to  heaven,  and  exclaim  :  "I  have  struck  a  bright !  That 
bloated  and  pampered  working  man  out  of  work  pays 
only  55.  a  year  on  that  magnificent  mongrel ;  he  shall 
pay  ys.  6d.,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  on  every  foxhound, 
greyhound,  staghound,  however  costly  it  may  have  been 
to  the  poor,  dear,  rich  master.  And  that  same  bloated 
and  pampered  working  man  out  of  work  pays  only  about 
5d.  for  duty  against  id.  for  'Baccy  out  of  every  6d.  he 
wastes  on  his  vile  smoking  ;  he  gets  a  whole  half-ounce  for 
i^d.,  while  if  he  were  a  Dutchman  in  Holland  he  would 
only  get  about  a  quarter-pound  for  the  same  money ! — he 
shall  pay  another  42/iod.  per  lb.,  nearly  another  100  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  on  his  weed,  and  the  poor,  dear,  persecuted, 
rich  man  must  also  pay  another  42/iod.  per  lb.  on  his 
precious  cigars.  Eureka  !  I  have  found  it ;  the  Budget 
is  made.  Yes;  because  Tobacco  has  always  been  burdened 
with  duties  monstrously  disproportionate  in  excess,  and 
because,  in  spite  of  this,  it  persists  in  yielding  more  and 
more  to  the  Revenue,  we  will  put  an  extra  heavy  load 
upon  it,  and  see  whether  we  cannot  exhaust  the  obstinate 
critter." 


CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 


THERE  are  men  forced  by  circumstances  to  hurry  their 
work,  or  to  labour  on  uncongenial  subjects,  who  could 
undoubtedly  write  much  better  if  they  had  ample  time 
and  subjects  of  their  own  choice.  But  the  case  of 
Wilson  was  not  as  theirs.  He  always  wrote  on  whatever 
subjects  he  preferred,  and  he  had  plenty  of  leisure  for 
writing,  re-writing,  correcting,  condensing ;  but  he  was 
lacking  in  the  artistic  impulse  and  instinct  to  elaborate 
and  study  and  perfect.  His  poems  and  tales,  to  which 
he  gave  more  care,  are  not  stronger  but  weaker  than  his 
headlong  "  Noctes."  His  nature  and  genius  were  not 
profound  and  intense,  but  exuberant  and  expansive. 
His  pathos  and  humour  alike,  though  natural  and  genuine, 
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are  not  deep;  are  easily  stirred  and  much  too  frothy. 
A  hearty  laugh  is  echoed  and  re-echoed  again  and  again, 
till  it  becomes  a  wearisome  hollow  monotony ;  page 
after  page  is  pickled  in  the  diluted  brine  of  a  single  not 
very  salt  tear.  The  humour,  in  especial,  is  composed  of 
the  simplest  and  commonest  ingredients — boisterous 
animal  spirits  and  boundless  exaggeration.  Turn  over 
the  leaves  of  his  works,  and  you  see  at  a  glance,  by  the 
mere  multitude  of  the  dashes,  that  you  have  to  do  with  a 
prolix  and  slap-dash  rhapsodist,  not  with  a  writer  working 
studiously  under  laws  of  austere  self-restraint.  In  his 
precipitant  outpourings,  the  dregs,  the  foam,  and  the  good 
liquor  gush  together  in  turbid  redundance.  Yet  when 
criticism  and  hypercriticism  have  said  their  worst,  we  feel 
that  this  condensed  "  Comedy  of  the  Noctes  "  is  and  will 
long  continue  a  right  wholesome  as  well  as  enjoyable  book, 
particularly  for  the  young.  Robust  animal  spirits  are 
catching  and  inspiring  in  this  weary,  moiling  world,  and 
we  willingly  ignore  the  defaults  of  their  joyous  and  joy- 
giving  possessors.  The  book  is  manly  throughout ;  full 
of  sympathy  with  Nature  and  human  nature ;  contemptuous 
of  all  cant  and  priggishness,  reverent  to  enthusiasm  in  the 
presence  of  lofty  genius  and  virtue  ;  inciting  to  activity, 
boldness  and  endurance,  to  the  freest  bodily  as  well  as 
mental  and  moral  culture.  The  Gargantuan  eating  and 
drinking  (not  all  unaccompanied  by  smoking)  are  most 
jolly,  for  there  is  a  hearty  natural  poetry  in  much  of  the 
fervid  festal  expatiation;  and  omnivorous  eucrasy  is 
infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  sentimental  languishment 
of  dyspeptic  queasiness.  Finally  the  rich  and  racy  Doric  of 
the  Shepherd  adds  wonderfully  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
whole ;  and  really,  as  Ferrier  urged,  gives  it  a  monumental 
significance.  Nor  do  we  think  the  less  of  Wilson  because 
his  life  was  superior  to  his  writings  ;  we  who  have  been 
pained  and  disappointed  in  learning  how  many  very 
considerable  authors  were  very  inconsiderable  men. 


THE   FRENCH   PEOPLE. 


SUCH  are  our  neighbours;  wild  for  liberty,  insane  for  rigor- 
ous discipline ;  the  freest  of  men  enamoured  of  fetters. 


3° 
WENTWORTH  :   EARL  OF  STRAFFORD. 


His  genius  had  "  the  infinite  capacity  of  taking  pains," 
which  some  eminent  men  have  confounded  with  genius 
itself.  He  introduced  statutes  of  wills  and  uses,  no  less 
beneficial  to  the  Crown  than  just  to  the  subject.  He 
erected  an  Irish  mint ;  got  over  workmen  from  England 
to  sink  fur  saltpetre ;  made  several  successful  attempts  to 
work  marble  quarries  and  silver  mines,  forwarding  with 
one  of  his  packets  to  the  King  "  an  ingot  of  silver  of  300 
oz.,  being  the  first  that  ever  was  got  in  Ireland."  All  his 
plans  were  preceded  by  a  thorough  investigation  and 
collation  of  all  accessible  facts  relating  to  the  various 
subjects.  Before  he  set  foot  in  Ireland,  in  a  remarkable 
despatch,  written  while  waiting  at  Westminster  for  the 
ship  that  was  to  convey  him  to  Dublin,  he  propounded 
the  noble  scheme  of  opening  a  victualling  trade  between 
Ireland  and  Spain  ;  showing  "  how  admirably  the  com- 
modities and  the'  wants  of  the  respective  kingdoms 
correspond,  and  how  closely  reciprocal  are  their  interests." 
His  after  despatches  on  this  business  "  even  supply 
a  statement,  drawn  up  with  enormous  pains  from  the 
information  of  various  commercial  agents,  of  the  commo- 
dities which  each  port  in  Spain  could  either  receive  from 
Ireland,  or  give  back  in  return.  In  one  matter  especially 
Wentworth  saw  the  source  of  enormous  advantage, — since 
the  great  annual  fleets  to  the  Colonies,  which  were  so  often 
detained  in  the  Spanish  harbours  for  want  of  provisions, 
could  clearly  be  supplied  far  more  conveniently  and 
cheaply  from  Ireland  than  from  any  other  country  in 
Europe."  At  the  same  time  he  had  resolved  to  attempt 
two  other  projects.  "  And  surely,  Sir,"  he  wrote  to  the 
king,  "  if  we  be  able  to  furnish,  and  go  through  with  this 
undertaking, — increase  the  growth  and  set  up  the  manu- 
factory of  hemp  and  flax  in  that  your  kingdom, — I  will 
hope  to  leave  your  subjects  there  [in  Ireland]  in  much 
happier  condition  than  I  found  them,  without  the  least 
prejudice  to  your  subjects  here  [in  England].  For  this  is 
a  ground  I  take  with  me,  that  to  serve  your  majesty  com- 
pleatly  well  in  Ireland,  we  must  not  only  endeavour  to  enrich 
them,  but  make  sure  still  to  hold  them  dependent  upon  the 
Crown,  and  not  able  to  subsist  without  us.  Which  will  be 


effected  by  wholly  laying  aside  the  manufacture  of  wools 
into  cloth  or  stuff  there,  and  by  furnishing  them  from  this 
kingdom,  and  then  making  your  majesty  sole  merchant 
of  all  salts  on  that  side  : — for  thus  shall  they  not  only 
have  their  clothing,  the  improving  of  all  their  native  com- 
modities (which  are  principally  preserved  by  salt),  and 
their  victual  itself  from  hence  (strong  ties  and  enforce- 
ments upon  their  allegiance  and  obedience  to  your 
majesty), — but  a  means  found,  I  trust,  much  to  advance 
your  majesty's  revenue  upon  salt,  and  to  improve  your 
customs.  The  wools  there  grown,  and  the  cloths  there 
worn,  thus  paying  double  duties  to  your  Crown  in  both 
kingdoms  ;  and  the  salt  outward  here,  both  inward  and 
outward  there."  As  Mr.  Foster  remarks  :  u  In  such 
principles  as  these,  as  through  the  majority  of  Wentworth's 
despotic  schemes,  some  good  wrestled  with  the  evil.  The 
linen  manufacture,  for  instance,  springing  out  of  this 
monstrous  intention,  turned  out  to  be  a  blessing  to  the 
island.  ...  At  his  own  charge  and  adventure  he 
imported  and  so  wed  a  quantity  of  superior  flax  seed  : — 
the  next  year,  his  first  crop  having  outgone  his  expectation, 
he  expended  ^I'ooo  on  the  same  venture,  erected  a  vast 
number  of  looms,  procured  workmen  from  France  and 
Flanders,  and  at  last  sent  forth  a  ship  to  Spain,  at  his  own 
risk,  with  the  first  investment  of  linen  that  had  ever  been 
exported  from  Ireland."  The  monopoly  of  salt  had  to  be 
abandoned  through  the  jealousies  of  Weston,  Charles' 
treasurer,  and  the  English  patentees. 

It  may  be  on  the  whole  fairly  affirmed  that  the  faults 
of  Wentworth's  commercial  policy,  when  not  directly 
resulting  from  his  detestable  despotic  principles,  are  those 
of  his  age  ;  and  especially  as  regards  poor  Ireland  and 
our  Colonies,  those  of  many  ages  after  ;  while  the  virtues, 
the  large  views,  the  deep  insight,  the  courageous  initiative, 
the  strenuous  furtherance  and  accomplishment,  are  all  his 
own. 


ADULTERATION   AND  SMUGGLING. 


ADULTERATION  and  Smuggling  are  inseparable  half- 
brothers,  with  the  same  sire,  Excessive  Duty,  but  different 
dams  (spell  as  you  please),  Cunning  and  Desperation, 


CHARLES  T.  AND  THE  PETITION  OF  RIGHTS 
(1628). 


How  Charles  shuffled  and  quibbled  and  equivocated,  it 
being,  as  that  eminent  poet  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  sings,  his 
nature  toe,  ere  this  formal  assent  was  wrung  from  him  on 
the  yth  June  by  his  desperate  want  of  the  five  subsidies 
promised  on  redress  of  grievances  ;  how  he  was  engaged 
about  violating  it  even  when  he  granted  it ;  how,  having 
got  his  five  subsidies  on  the  i2th  June,  he  persisted  in 
this  violation  and  prorogued  Parliament  before  it  could 
present  a  remonstrance  ;  and  how,  as  that  learned  patriot 
Mr.  Selden  reported  to  the  House  at  its  next  session  in 
January,  1629,  Charles  suppressed  the  proper  legal  assent 
in  the  document  printed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people, 
circulating  instead  of  the  document  ordered  at  his  own 
suggestion  to  be  printed,  a  copy  of  this  PETITION  OF 
RIGHT  with  his  first  informal  answer  to  it  which  the 
Parliament  had  rejected  :  is  it  not  all  written  in  the  books 
of  our  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  and  the  people  of  England  ? 
Such  was  the  chivalrous  honour  of  the  ever-to-be-lamented 
Royal  Martyr,  consecrated  with  a  peculiar  consecration 
in  the  Church  Service  of  our  very  dear  National  Church. 
It  is  impossible,  especially  in  these  days  of  a  bastard  and 
contemptible  Imperialism,  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the 
chronicles  of  those  times,  all  glowing  and  blazing,  like 
the  leaves  of  the  crests  of  a  noble  forest  in  the  far-flowing 
waves  of  a  crimson  sunrise,  with  the  fiery  struggles  of  Law 
and  Liberty  against  a  genuine  and  formidable  Imperialism, 
without  catching  some  of  the  inextinguishable  old  fervour 
and  flame  :  nor  even  in  our  strictly  enclosed  Plantation  of 
Tobacco  can  we  refrain  from  anxious  outlooks  at  the 
tremendous  warfare  waging,  or  avoid  being  involved  in  its 
issues;  for  the  billows  of  the  wide-weltering  battle  surge  in 
upon  our  Garden  of  Peace,  the  would-be-absolute  Monarch 
overwhelms  and  devastates  it  with  his  Proclamations 
of  ruthless  Impositions  and  insatiable  Royal  Monopoly, 
and  only  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  Law  can  we  nourish 
any  hope  of  gathering  the  fruit  of  what  we  have  planted 
and  tended  in  our  own  modest  fields.  And  yet  to  us 
Law  itself  shall  prove  a  most  harsh  Redeemer,  scarcely 
less  extortionate  than  the  invading  tyranny  it  has  displaced 
and  dispossessed. 
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PRINCIPAL  SHAIRP. 


THE  Author  of  this  little  book*  has  published  many  other 
wo/  K.S,  as  we  learn  from  a  catalogue,  not  having  had  the 
fortune  to  read  any  of  them.  Beginning  with  an  Oxford 
Prize  "  Poem,"  so  far  back  as  1842,  we  find,  among  the 
rest  an  "  Essay  on  the  Author  of  the  Christian  Year," 
"  Culture  and  Religion  in  some  of  their  Relations," 
"  Kilmahoe,  a  Highland  Pastoral,  and  other  Poems," 
"  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy,"  "  On  the  Poetic 
Interpretation  of  Nature."  His  studies  and  works  have 
brought  him  high  honours  ;  he  has  been  principal  of  a 
Scotch  University,  he  is  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford — 
a  dignity  Ruskin  sought  in  vain.  He  has  now  crowned  all 
his  splendid  achievements  by  one  of  the  worst  Essays  on 
Burns  that  we  have  ever  come  across.  A  Scot,  he  has 
no  national  fervour  ;  an  old  student  of  poetry  and  at  least 
a  would-be  poet,  he  has  no  poetic  sympathy  ;  a  successor 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  he  has  no  sweetness  and  very  little 
light.  Of  course  we  speak  of  him  as  he  shows  himself  in 
this,  the  one  book  of  his  we  have  read  ;  and  having  read, 
are  little  likely  to  read  another.  This  Oxford  graduate 
and  professor  has  none  of  the  liberal  grace  and  urbanity 
of  culture,  but  writes  with  the  stark  dogmatic  narrowness 
of  some  remote  provincial  Calvinist.  He  might  be  one 
of  those  Auld  Light  ministers  whom  Burns  scarified  ;  he 
seems  to  resent  the  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid  or  Rigidly 
Righteous  as  aimed  by  anticipation  at  himself;  he  is 
continually  sermonising  on  the  great-hearted  poet  as  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  might  lecture  his  class  on  a  life 
which  was  an  awful  warning.  He  is  Cauld  Kail  in 
Aberdeen  (or  should  we  say  St.  Andrews  ?)  preaching 
against  hot  haggis ;  the  coldest  of  cold  water  prelecting 
on  the  ardours  of  whisky.  His  voice  is  pitched  to  the 
pious  twang  ot  that  Pharisee  who  thanked  God  that  he  was 
not  as  this  Publican.  He  is  a  raven  croaking  immensely 
self  satisfied  over  a  dead  thrush.  His  blood  is  of  the 
fishy  temperature,  and  he  swims  serene  in  a  sea  of  moral 
platitudes.  His  body  may  be  in  a  great  University,  but 
his  mind  is  in  a  little  conventicle.  He  is  frigid  as  the 
book  of  Euclid,  writing  on  the  most  passionate  of  poets  ; 

*    ROBERT  BURNS,  in  the  "English  Men  of  Letters"  Series. 
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he  is  bitter  as  the  dogma  of  eternal  damnation,  discoursing 
on  the  sweet-souled  singer  ;  he  is  dull  as  ditch-water  for 
quenching  this  fiery  genius.  Burns  could  cordially 
sympathise  with  a  wee  field-mouse  and  a  mountain  daisy ; 
this  man  has  no  sympathy  even  with  a  Burns. 


SAINT  AMANT. 


AND  now  to  finish  with  our  jolly  friend.  Mr.  Besant 
says  : — "  Though  he  is  a  dependent,  he  is  never  a  parasite. 
A  gentleman  he  is  born,  a  gentleman  he  remains."  This 
is  quite  true.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  was  thoroughly 
independent  in  everything,  and  could  be  haughty  if  his 
self-respect  were  touched  As  a  poet,  he  says  :  "  If  I  read 
the  works  of  another,  it  is  simply  to  guard  myself  from 
repeating  his  thoughts."  One  day,  says  Tallemant,  dining 
at  the  table  of  the  coadjutor  (the  celebrated  De  Retz, 
afterwards  Cardinal),  he  could  exclaim  before  an  assem- 
blage of  valets  :  "  I  have  fifty  years  of  liberty  on  my 
head."  "You  have  written  pretty  verses,"  said  Esprit,  his 
colleague  at  the  Academy,  to  him  at  the  table  of  Chapelain, 
"  Deuce  take  your  pretty,"  he  cried  angrily,  and  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  stay.  On  another  occasion  he 
shouted  :  "  Shut  the  doors  !  let  no  one  enter  ;  no  valets 
here  !  I  have  troubles  enough  to  recite  before  their 
masters."  He  called  himself  the  fat  Virgil  and  the  Norman 
Democritus.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  of  the  best 
jokes  of  his  life  :  it  is  said  that  in  his  latter  days  he  had 
hopes  of  an  abbey,  or  even  a  bishopric.  Surely,  he  would 
have  been  a  noble  priest,  after  the  order  of  Saint  Rabelais. 
For  of  him,  as  of  Chaucer's  Monk,  it  could  have  safely 
,been  said  : — 

"  Now  certeinly  he  was  a  fair  prelat ; 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  for-payned  goost.' 

And  as  of  Chaucer's  Frere  : — 

"  Ful  sweetly  herde  he  confessioun, 
And  plesaunt  was  his  absolucioun. 
He  was  an  esy  man  to  geve  penance- 


"  He  knew  vvel  the  tavernes  in  every  toun, 
And  every  ostiller  or  gay  tapstere." 
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SHAKESPEARE  AND  TOBACCO. 


IT  has  been  often  remarked  that  Shakespeare  never 
mentions  or  alludes  to  Tobacco,  though  he  may  have 
smoked  many  a  good  pipe  with  Raleigh  himself  at  the 
Mermaid.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  remark  is  deplorably 
well-founded.  I  myself  have  carefully  scrutinised  his 
works,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  indication  of 
his  knowledge  of  its  existence  and  use,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  single  one  that  I  can  consider  certain.  Of 
course  there  are  passages  which  a  fumous  special  pleader 
might  press  into  the  service,  but  I  scorn  the  wresting  and 
racking  of  texts.  Neither  in  Othello,  nor  Macbeth,  nor 
Lear,  neither  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Julius  Caesar, 
nor  even  Coriolanus,  can  the  candid  investigator  light 
upon  traces  of  the  common  custom  of  smoking.  It  is  not 
recorded  that  Hamlet  ever  took  a  pipe  to  soothe  his 
melancholy,  or  that  Timon  of  Athens  offered  cigars  of  a 
superior  brand  at  his  else  sumptuous  entertainments.  In 
Troilus  and  Cressida  we  have  Achilles  and  Ajax  always 
fuming  without  the  aid  or  even  a  Cigarette.  Many  of  the 
characters  are  continually  taking  snuff,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  Tobacconist.  The 
pipes  are  simply  pastoral,  and  none  of  the  weeds  is  THE 
WEED.  Let  the  antis  exult  and  triumph  over  us ;  neither 
in  Shakespeare  nor  in  the  Bible  is  there  sanction  for  such 
burning  of  incense  as  ours. 

It  may  be  pleaded  that  Shakespeare  places  all  his 
dramas  in  times  anterior  to  his  own ;  that  he  scarcely  ever 
touches  on  contemporary  matters,  save  to  flatter,  courtier- 
like,  his  queen  and  king,  or  kick  at  a  puppet-show  stealing 
away  his  audiences  (as  if  people  had  not  a  perfect  right 
to  go  to  see  marionettes  rather  than  Hamlet,  if  so  their 
tastes  led  them  !):  we  accept  these  apologies  in  palliation, 
we  cannot  in  full  vindication.  Let  us  frankly  admit  that 
the  greatest  and  most  universal  writers  have  their  faults — 
of  commission,  and  yet  more  of  omission.  Has  not  Swift 
pointed  out,  among  other  defects  ("  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  sec.  v.), 
that  HOMER  himself  "  seems  to  have  read  but  very  super- 
ficially either  Sendivogius,  Behmen,  or  Anthroposophia 
Theomagica?"  And  the  weeping  critic  continues :  "Having 
read  his  writings  with  the  utmost  application  usual  among 
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modern  wits,  I  could  never  yet  discover  the  least  direction 
about  the  structure  of  that  useful  instrument  a  save-all. 
For  want  of  which  if  the  moderns  had  not  lent  their 
assistance,  we  might  yet  have  wandered  in  the  dark." 
And  then,  saddest  of  all :  "  But  I  have  still  behind  a  fault 
far  more  notorious  to  tax  this  author  with;  I  mean  his  gross 
ignorance  in  the  common  laws  of  this  realm,  and  in  the 
doctrine,  as  well  as  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England." 
And  these  heavy  charges  equally  apply  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle  and  the  other  wise  men  of  antiquity.  Homer 
nods,  and  forgets  the  save-all ;  Shakespeare  also  nods, 
say  over  a  pipe,  and  forgets  the  very  pipe  over  which 
he  is  nodding. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS  have  been  regarded,  studied,  and  judged  in  many 
relations  :  as,  taking  a  few  instances  at  random,  to  history, 
or  the  art  of  making  fiction  appear  solid  fact ;  metaphysics, 
or  the  art  of  "  erring  with  method  ;"  morality  or  the  art 
of  expanding  local  habits  into  universal  rules  ;  logic,  or 
the  art  of  transforming  words  into  things  ;  theology,  or  the 
art  of  dogmatising  on  matters  whereof  nobody  can  know 
anything  whatever  ;  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  saying  nothings 
gracefully  ;  politics,  or  the  art  of  embroiling  embroilment ; 
science,  or  the  art  of  rendering  a  grain  of  knowledge  more 
conspicuous  than  a  desert  of  nescience. 


HASTY  JUDGMENTS. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps ;  if  with  the 
sick,  he  is  sick — unless,  indeed,  a  physician ;  if  with  the 
poor,  he  is  poor — unless,  indeed,  a  philanthropist ;  if  with 
the  ignorant,  he  is  ignorant — unless,  indeed,  a  teacher  • 
if  with  the  great,  he  is  great — unless,  indeed,  a  lackey. 
We  all  know  the  righteous  judgment  passed  by  those 
eminently  respectable  persons  the  Pharisees  on  a  poor 
man  who  was  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  that  he 
was  gluttonous  and  a  winebibber  ;  and  when  he  cast  out 
devils,  it  was  naturally  through  the  prince  of  devils.  So 
wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children. 
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TOBACCO  AND  GENIUS. 


IT  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Weed  (so  we  lovingly  vilipend  the  sweetest  and  dearest 
of  flowers)  was  synchronous  with  the  wonderful  outburst 
of  genius  irradiating  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  opening 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  whence  it  has  been  plausibly 
urged  that  the  latter  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
former,  that  those  fires  of  unequalled  fervour  and  splendour 
were  kindled  at  the  altar  of  Diva  Nicotina.  Against  this 
theory  it  has  been  contended  by  the  profane  that  if 
Tobacco  at  the  very  beginning  wrought  such  marvellous 
effects,  we  ought  to  be  by  this  time,  through  continual 
and  ever-increasing  Inspiration  of  Pipe  and  Cigar  (for  truly 
to  in-spiration  these  are  ever  devoted),  a  people  half-com- 
posed of  Raleighs  and  Bacons  and  Shakespeares.  But 
the  objection  shows  a  lack  of  historical  insight,  due,  it 
may  be,  to  a  lack  of  historical  knowledge.  The  world  is 
a  perpetual  flux  ;  the  centuries  are  differently  dominated ; 
the  heavenly  dynasties  change  even  as  the  dynasties  of 
earth  ;  the  god  must  have  successive  avatars,  nor  can  he 
continue  in  one  form  even  though  it  be  the  most  beautiful. 
Was  not  the  Golden  age  the  best  ?  yet  it  had  to  give  way 
to  the  Silver,  and  this  again  to  the  Iron  (if  the  poets  will 
graciously  permit) ;  and  are  we  not  now  in  the  Age  of 
Brass  ?  Even  so  the  Elizabethans  represent  an  age  of 
Tobacco,  the  Queen  Anne's  men  an  age  of  Coffee,  the 
late  George  III.'s  men  an  age  of  Revolutions,  the  Victorians 
an  age  of  Cant.  And  as  among  the  brazen  multitudes 
we  have  still  a  few  men  of  iron,  of  silver,  and  even  of 
gold  ;  so  among  the  canting  multitudes  we  have  still  some 
men  of  revolution,  of  coffee,  and  even  a  few  men  of  genius 
inspired  by  Tobacco. 


HIRELINGS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


I  term  "hirelings  of  the  press,"  not  all  those  who  write 
for  hire,  for  circumstances  compel  many  good  and  honest 
men  to  do  this ;  but  those  who  for  hire  are  ready  to  write 
anything  to  order,  on  any  side  of  any  question,  irrespective 
of  their  own  convictions, — and  their  name  is  legion,  like 
that  of  the  devils  in  the  Gospel. 


CRITICS. 

THE  critics  can  make  a  public,  and  always  do  make  a 
public  if  they  set  themselves  to  the  work  ;  and  they  do  it 
with  the  greater  ease  because  the  English  mind  is  not 
honest,  any  more  than  it  is  intelligent.  The  English 
mind  follows  the  fashion  ;  purchases  what  is  cried  up, 
irrespective  of  its  real  value  ;  applauds  what  is  applauded, 
without  knowing  the  reason  why  ;  puts  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  conspicuous  on  its  bookshelves,  disposes  the  most 
pious  gilt-edged  volumes  on  its  drawing-room  table,  while 
really  only  enjoying  its  paper  or  its  novel  of  the  day. 
Thus  the  critics  can  make  a  public — that  is,  a  demand — 
for  any  book,  to  the  profit  of  the  author  ;  and,  if  the  book 
be  good,  to  the  profit  of  the  community  also  ;  for  some 
of  the  volumes  bought  for  mere  fashion's  sake  must  meet 
eyes  that  will  read  them  for  true  love's  sake. 


SHELLEY. 


THE  author  of  the  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  like  the 
author  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  has  been  acclaimed  the 
Poet  of  Poets.  Spenser  was  immediately  accepted  and 
rated  at  his  true  worth  by  all  the  noblest  of  his  time, 
whose  memories  live  amongst  the  noblest  of  all  times  ; 
Shelley  was  despised  and  rejected  by  his  own  generation 
and  even  by  that  which  followed  it,  but  his  cyclic  day  was 
bound  to  come,  and  rapid  and  splendid  has  been  its 
development  since  the  first  faint  flush  of  its  dawning. 
Men  and  women  who  in  their  youth,  thirty,  or  perhaps 
even  twenty  years  past,  cherished  a  lonely  enthusiasm  for 
him — lonely  so  far  as  converse  and  reading  could  make 
them  aware,  though,  doubtless,  there  are  always  seven 
thousand  in  Israel  who  have  never  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
dominant  Baal — discover,  not  without  astonishment,  that 
he  whom  they  worshipped  in  secret  is  no  longer  execrated 
or  contemned  by  their  people,  but  is  actually  advanced 
to  a  lofty  place  in  the  national  Pantheon,  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  distinction  good  or  bad  to  burn  incense  at  his 
shrine. 
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THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  SOCRATES. 


HERE  I  may  observe,  with  profound  regret,  that  it  is 
not  only  in  literature  that  the  greatest  men  are  thus  fallible. 
To  take  but  one  capital  instance,  it  has  been  argued  that 
Socrates  himself  was  but  a  lazy  old  loafer,  who  went 
bumming  around  at  Athens,  gossipping  about  anything 
and  everything  with  anybody  he  could  get  to  gossip  with 
him,  and  pretending  that  this  desultory  chit-chat  was 
philosophy  ;  picking  up  loose  young  swells  like  Alcibiades, 
and  sponging  on  them  for  dinners,  after  which  he  was 
quite  ready  to  stay  drinking  all  night,  as  we  read  in  the 
"  Banquet."  As  to  his  guardian  genius,  about  whom  or 
which  so  much  grandiose  nonsense  has  been  scribbled, 
these  avvocati  del  diavolo  allege  his  own  description  of 
the  influence  in  that  last  dying  speech  and  confession, 
the  "Apology:" — "This  began  with  me  from  childhood, 
being  a  kind  of  voice  which,  when  present,  always  diverts 
me  from  what  I  am  about  to  do,  but  never  urges  me  on." 
Whence  they  argue,  with  cruel  exultation,  that  it  must 
be  self-evident  to  every  impartial  reader  (whose  intellects 
have  not  been  bewildered  by  the  obscure  intricacies  of 
the  catacombs,  wherein  the  mummies  of  dead  languages 
have  lain  mouldering  for  millenniums)  that  this  renowned 
Agathodaemon  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  supreme 
vagrant  Indolence  !  It  has  been  further  argued  (I  shudder 
in  writing  it)  that  in  our  days  he  would  have  been 
prosecuted  for  neglecting  his  poor  wife  and  children, 
(as  he  also  confesses  in  the  "Apology  ")  instead  of 
trying  to  maintain  them  in  comfort  by  working  honestly 
at  his  stone-cutting  business ;  and  that  he  richly  deserved 
all  that  he  ever  got  from  Xanthippe  (who,  as  appears 
by  the  "Phgedo,"  was  really  a  good,  warm-hearted 
creature,  devotedly  attached  to  this  idle  and  incorrigible 
old  vagabond),  whether  it  were  a  deluge  of  reproaches 
or  a  deluge  of  anything  else.  And,  finally,  as  to  his 
much-vaunted  death,  it  has  been  argued  that  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  of  the  men  ever  hanged  at  Tyburn  or 
Newgate  have  died  just  as  "game,"  without  wasting  time 

*  The  whimsical  idea  here  suggested  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  an 
essay  entitled  A  Plea  for  Xanthippe,  which  will  be  found  in  Essays 
and  Phantasies, 
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in  talk  about  matters  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  So 
urge  the  dreadful  depreciators  :  for  me,  who  am  quite 
ignorant  with  regard  to  all  these  things,  I  refrain  from 
expressing  or  even  forming  any  opinion  until  Prof.  Jowctt 
and  'iis  College  (who  are  said  to  be  the  only  men  in 
England  who  have  learnt  any  Greek),  shall  have  delivered 
judgment  on  the  whole  case  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  such 
judgment,  I  hope  the  Editor  will  send  them  a  few  copies 
of  this  formidable  indictment 


MODERATION. 


THE  true  smoker,  born  for  smoking,  to  whom  Tobacco 
has-been  through  long  years  a  loyal  friend,  ever  ready  to 
console,  never  intrusive,  can  but  smile  serenely,  not 
without  compassion,  at  the  desperate  objurgations  of  the 
poor  creatures  afflicted  with  nicotophobia  (the  peculiar 
monomania  demands  some  such  name,  and  I  know  not 
whether  any  be  yet  stamped  with  authority),  permanently 
inflated  and  intoxicated  with  fumes  of  confusion  and 
delusion,  the  ever-burning  incense  of  vanity  offered  by 
themselves  to  themselves.  But  there  are  other  wiseacres 
of  that  flaccid  sort  of  mind  so  well  indicated  by  George 
Eliot,  the  type  of  people  who  are  ready  to  admit  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  radii  of  a  circle  have  a  tendency 
to  be  equal,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  think  that  the 
spirit  of  geometry  should  not  be  carried  too  far;  and 
these  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  with  great  solemnity,  that 
too  much  smoking  is  injurious  ;  as  if  too  much  of  any- 
thing, good  or  bad,  could  be  otherwise  than  injurious ; 
as  if  the  whole  question  were  not  begged  in  the  very 
phrase  too  much.  Disregarding  these  platitudinarians, 
the  smoker  knows  when  he  has  smoked  too  much  over- 
night, by  the  langour  of  the  next  morning,  and  the  loss  of 
zest  in  the  weed.  But  the  too  much  of  one  man  is  the 
golden  mean  of  another;  for  there  are  smokers  and 
smokers — from  him  who  gets  through  about  a  cigar  and  a 
box  of  matches  in  a  week,  to  the  soldier  who  puts  his 
brule-°ueule,  or  black  nose-warmer,  to  his  lips  on  waking, 
and  drops  it  under  his  bed  as  he  drops  off  to  sleep  at 
night. 
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THE  INCEPTION  OF  "  BLACKWOOD." 

THE  u  Noctes  Ambrosianae "  appeared  in  Blackwood^ 
between  1822  and  1835,  arousing  an  excitement  and 
taking  by  storm  a  popularity  almost  unique  in  their  kinds. 
Many  causes,  beyond  the  intrinsic  merits  and  vigour  of  the 
dialogues,  contributed  to  these  results.  When  the  series 
began,  the  capital  of  Scotland  was  a  real  literary  capital, 
with  the  Great  Unknown  for  its  half-veiled  monarch. 
Party  spirit  was  high  and  fierce.  The  Whigs  with  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  started  in  the  second  year  of  the 
century,  carried  all  before  them  in  periodical  literature, 
until,  fifteen  years  later,  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine 
came  into  the  field.  (The  Quarterly  commenced  in  1809, 
being  of  the  modern  Babylon,  had  but  slight  influence  on 
the  modern  Athens).  The  Review,  which  had  been 
fractious  and  turbulent  enough  in  its  infancy,  had  now 
arrived  at  years  of  some  discretion  and  become  com- 
paratively decorous ;  the  young  Magazine  rushed  into  the 
battle  ramping  and  raging,  bellowing  and  roaring,  full  of 
tropical  ardour  and  savagery,  neither  taking  nor  giving 
quarter ;  and  in  the  dust  and  confusion  of  the  fray,  and 
the  bewilderment  of  manifold  mystifications,  unscru- 
pulous impersonations,  fantastic  disguises,  interchanges 
of  armour  and  arms,  it  was  impossible  for  the  spectators 
clearly  and  surely  to  discern  who  was  the  captain  of  the 
host  and  who  were  the  warriors.  If  their  own  defiant 
proclamation  could  be  trusted,  there  were  some  strange 
wild  beasts  in  this  deluge  of  anthropophagi  suddenly  let 
loose  upon  Whigs,  Radicals,  Benthamites,  Joe-Humists, 
Cockneys,  Heretics,  haverers,  haverils,  gouks,  sumphs, 
e  tutti  quanti;  for  this  rampageous  Apocalyptic  menagerie 
had  constituted  themselves  the  heraldic  supporters  of  the 
Nobility,  the  body-guard  of  the  Throne,  the  watch-dogs 
of  the  quiet  sanctities  of  the  Altar — around  which  they 
yelped  and  barked  day  and  night. 


WAR. 

WAR-CORRESPONDENTS  and  artists  are  often  severely 
blamed  for  picturing  too  clearly  the  real  horrors  of  the 
battle-field,  the  ambulance,  the  hospital  tent.  What,  then, 
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shall  we  say  of  the  rulers  and  statesmen  who — for  the 
most  part  wickedly  and  wantonly,  on  the  one  side  if  not 
on  both — safe  themselves,  set  the  tremendous  machinery 
of  these  horrors  in  motion  ?  What  of  the  chivalrous 
heroes  who  hire  themselves  out  to  be  always  ready  for 
the  human  butchery,  be  their  country's  cause  just  or 
unjust  ?  What  of  the  pious  priests  and  prelates  who  render 
fervent  public  thanksgivings  to  their  God  of  Love  and 
Mercy  when  the  slaughter  has  been  exceedingly  great,  but 
greater  of  another  people  than  of  their  own?  We  exult  and 
triumph  in  national  actions  whose  inevitable  consequences 
we  cannot  bear  to  look  upon  even  in  the  dim  vague 
reflection  of  pictures  or  words.  Unashamed  of  the  deeds, 
we  blench  from  their  truthful  record.  Tender  girls  and 
women  worship  the  scarlet  at  balls  and  reviews,  while  they 
shrink  with  abhorrence  from  the  blood  of  which  it  is  the 
proper  flaming  emblem,  shrink  with  nausea  from  such  far 
faint  suggestions  of  the  blood  as  red  ink  or  red  paint. 
As  for  the  common  Jingoes  (we  no  longer  need  borrow 
chauvinists  from  the  French,  having  by  recent  vile 
experience  gotten  us  so  much  viler  a  name  for  a  so  much 
more  despicable  species  of  the  same  genus  among  our- 
selves)— as  for  the  cowardly,  greedy,  callous,  vainboastful 
Jingoes,  of  the  clubs,  the  slums,  the  Exchange,  the  music- 
halls,  the  press,  and  even  the  pulpit,  who  inflame  others 
to  the  carnage  to  which  they  never  expose  themselves, 
we  will  not  heed  their  piteous  protests  against  the  faithlul 
record  of  murder  and  devastation,  for  the  personal  comfort 
of  those  persons  that  they  could  not  see  or  conceive  the 
actual  state  of  their  darlings  :  but  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  if  all  men  and  women  could  see,  or,  not  seeing, 
could  conceive  and  realise  in  of  every  battle,  such  misery 
and  desolation  and  bereavement  as  are  the  fruits  of  every 
campaign  ;  for  then  war  would  be  soon  extinct,  drowned 
and  consumed  beyond  resuscitation  in  a  lava  flood  of 
horror  and  loathing,  throughout  all  our  pseudo-civilised 
world.  Therefore,  the  more  plainly,  the  more  brutally 
and  disgustingly,  because  the  more  veraciously,  the 
horrors  and  agonies  of  war  can  be  depicted  by  pen  and 
pencil  and  related  by  word  of  mouth,  the  better  ;  that  the 
poor  foolish,  ^imaginative  people  who  are  fascinated  by 
the  flaunting  trappings  of  War  in  peace,  may  be  terrified 
into  shuddering  abhorrence  of  War  in  action ;  ravaging, 
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burning,  mangling,  murdering;  changing  rich  fields  to 
trampled  swamps,  fair  cities  to  black  ruins,  brave  strong 
men  to  carrion  ;  leaving  parents  childless,  children  father- 
less, wives  widowed,  maidens  frustrate  of  w.ifehood  and 
motherhood.  "  Sensational '?"  Are  you  so  imbecile  as  to 
dream  that  there  can  be  one  thousandth  part  so  much 
"sensation"  in  any  writing  or  picture  as  in  the  fever- 
stricken,  the  wounded,  the  maimed,  the  ruined,  the  dying, 
and  all  their  afflicted  families,  the  teeming  produce  of 
every  glorious  War  ? 


SOME    TOBACCO    STORIES. 


I  remember  being  told  of  a  soldier  in  hospital,  where 
Tobacco  is  strictly  torbidden  (and  where  it  would  be 
more  sanative  than  all  the  beastly  drugs  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia, as  was  fairly  proved  in  the  Franco-German  war), 
who  was  enjoying  a  surreptitious  pipe  sitting  on  his  bed, 
which  was  next  to  the  door,  when  the  doctor  and  hospital- 
sergeant  unexpectedly  visited  the  ward.  He  had  just 
time  to  withdraw  the  pipe,  but  the  doctor  too  surely 
scented  the  last  whiffs  still  curling  in  the  corner.  Our 
delinquent  denied  the  charge  with  the  coolness  of  an  old 
soldier  also  an  old  smoker,  and  was  vainly  searched  for 
the  pipe.  At  length  the  puzzled  doctor,  quite  sure  of  the 
atrocious  crime  he  was  quite  unable  to  prove,  guaranteed 
absolution  and  non-forfeiture  of  the  pipe  if  the  criminal 
would  but  confess  and  tell  where  he  had  secreted  it. 
"Then  it's  yourself  you  ought  to  be  searching,  doctor, 
and  not  me ;  for  it's  you  is  guilty  of  having  a  pipe  in 
hospital,"  said  the  hardened  one,  and  said  sooih ;  for 
he  had  deftly  dropped  it  at  the  critical  right  moment  into 
the  gaping  side-pocket  of  the  doctor's  shooting-jacket,  as 
the  latter  half-passed  at  first  before  turning  on  him. 
Surely  this  was  not  a  man  to  be  punished,  we  cry  ;  even 
as,  having  told  us  of  those  two  condemned  ones  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  who  so  densely  filled  their  cell  with  the 
wholesome  vapour,  that  the  janitor  entering  to  summon 
them  to  the  guillotine,  retired  in  hot  dismay,  half-blinded, 
and  coughing  furiously,  our  sympathetic  Carlyle  exclaims, 
"  O  my  brothers,  it  is  surely  not  you  that  I  would  select 
for  execution ! " 
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This  soldier  reminds  me  of  another,  who  was  in  a 
light-dragoon  regiment  at  Balaclava,  on  the  right  of  his 
squadron.  While  awaiting  orders  the  light  cavalary  sat 
at  ease,  screened  by  rising  ground  from  the  enemy,  and 
most  of  them  smoking.  When  the  order  for  the  mad 
charge  was  communicated,  and  "Attention  !"  called,  this 
worthy  warrior,  while  keenly  alert,  forgot  to  take  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  kept  on  smoking  in  sweet 
unconsciousness.  The  officer  close  by,  who  must  have 
had  some  bad  blood  in  him,  snarled  to  the  troop- 
sergeant-major,  also  close  by,  "Stop  that  man's  grog  for 
two  days,"  as  they  rode  on  up  the  slope.  Scarcely  had 
they  crowned  it,  and  were  sweeping  towards  the  Russian 
batteries,  when  a  cannon-ball  flew  off  with  that  officer's 
head,  "as  clean  as  a  couple  of  billiard-balls."  Our 
philosophic  smoker  just  glanced  round  and  ejaculated, 
"  You  beggar !  your  grog's  stopped  for  more  than  two 
days,  I  guess  !"  The  troop-sergeant-major  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner;  the  smoker  came  safe  back  and 
resumed  his  pipe,  and  there  was  no  one  to  stop  his  grog, 
which  be  sure  he  relished  not  less  than  he  deserved. 


AN     EPITAPH. 


I  remember  a  veteran  smoker  who  loved  his  old  pipes 
as  a  sailor  loves  his  old  ships,  and  who,  contemplating 
the  remains  of  a  poor  dear  broken  cutty,  was  so  carried 
away  by  love  and  grief,  that  he  placed  it  in  the  post  of 
honour  in  his  pipe-rack,  with  the  touching  inscription  : — 

Neglected  now  it  lies  a  cold  clay  form, 
Though  late  with  living  inspirations  warm  ; 
Type  of  all  other  creatures  of  frail  clay ; 
What  more  than  it  for  epitaph  have  they  ? 

And  did  not  another  enthusiast  apostrophise  heathenishly 
his  meerschaum  with  superbest  Olympian  flatteries  ? — 

Cloud-compeller  !     Foam  o'  the  sea, 
Whence  rose  Venus  fair  and  free 
On  some  poet's  reverie  I 
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TOBACCO     WORSHIP 


VERILY,  it  is  a  stupendous  subject  for  solemn  meditation 
and  for  ardent  admiration,  that  ever  since  Columbus  was 
certified  Great,  not  so  much  by  the  chance  discovery  of 
America,  as  by  the  godlike  fortune  of  thus  propagating 
"  divine  Tobacco  "  throughout  all  lands,  its  sacred  fires, 
whose  tane  is  our  sky-domed  earth,  whose  altars  are 
ubiquitous,  and  whose  vestal  virgins  are  the  flower  of 
mankind,  have  burned  without  intermission  day  and 
night :  while  the  swart  Eastern  slumbers  the  white 
Western  keeps  them  a-glow  ;  while  the  Western  slumbers, 
the  Eastern  :  as  advancing  night  shrouds  these  gracious 
luminaries  in  one  meridian,  its  withdrawing  skirts  discover 
as  many  in  a  meridian  thousands  of  leagues  remote  ;  the 
advancing  day  arouses  innumerable  votaries  to  their 
delightful  duty,  kindling  ever-fresh  incense  on  its  path 
from  pipe-bowls  as  from  flower-chalices  :  with  Phosphor 
of  the  dawn  they  glitter  splendid,  and  splendid  with 
Hesper  of  the  gloaming  ;  everywhere  they  shine  forth  in 
the  darkness,  countless  and  constant  as  the  stars ;  nor 
can  thickest  clouds  veil  them,  nor  at  highest  noon  are 
they  extinguished  :  and  they  are  the  glorious  constellations 
of  the  glorious  Heaven  of  Keyf,  the  Paradise  of  placid 
enjoyment,  the  Empyrean  of  calm  beatitude : — O  just, 
subtle,  and  mighty  Tobacco  ! 


SWIFT. 


ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Forster  did  not  live  to  issue  more  than 
the  first  volume  of  this  biography,*  he  seems  to  have 
gathered  and  arranged  the  materials  for  the  whole  work, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  competent  man  for  the  completion  of 
the  remaining  two  volumes.  As  it  is,  everyone  caring 
for  the  great  names  of  our  literature  must  read  this 
volume,  which  for  the  first  time  does  justice  to  the 
early  life  of  Swift.  Mr.  Forster  not  only  subjected  all 
the  well-known  authorities  to  a  thorough  and  often 
pregnant  scrutiny,  but  collected  many  documents  hitherto 
almost  unknown  or  disregarded,  which  are  of  essential 
importance  to  a  full  and  true  understanding  of  the 

*  The  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift. 
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subject.  The  volume  abounds  in  minute  details,  but 
these  could  scarcely  be  omitted  where  so  many  mis- 
representations demanded  correction.  To  our  mind,  for 
sheer  strength  and  veracity  of  intellect  Swift  is  unsur- 
passed, and  scarcely  equalled,  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  writers,  rich  as  the  greatest  of  these  are  in 
energy  and  sincerity.  He  was  much  too  strong  and 
veracious  even  for  such  men  as  Johnson,  Macaulay,  and 
Thackeray  ;  Scott  alone  of  his  biographers  was  genial  and 
large-minded  enough  to  appreciate  him,  and  Scott  had 
not  the  time  to  hunt  out  and  sift  the  necessary  documents. 
As  for  the  general  English  public,  with  its  soft-hearted 
and  soft-headed  sentimental  optimism,  a  genius  of  such 
stern  and  unblending  insight  is  damned  at  once  and  for 
ever  by  being  denounced  a  cynic.  It  loves  to  blubber 
till  tear-dry  over  its  Dickens  and  Farjeon.  By-the-by, 
Mr.  Forster  tells  us  that  he  himself  heard  Charles  Lamb, 
who  had  then  been  constrained  to  give  up  Tobacco, 
utter  his  wish  for  a  truly  Lamb-like  euthanasia :  "  May 
my  last  breath  be  drawn  through  a  pipe  and  exhaled 


in  a  pun !" 


GEORGE     MEREDITH. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH  is  distinctly  rather  a  man's  than  a 
woman's  writer.  He  has  the  broad  jolly  humour,  full- 
blooded  with  beef  and  beer,  of  great  Fielding,  as  well  as 
his  swift  keen  insight ;  he  has  the  quaint  phantastic 
ironical  humour  of  the  poet  and  scholar  and  thinker — 
freakish  touches  of  Sterne  and  Jean  Paul  and  Carlyle  and 
his  own  father-in-law  (Peacock,  of  "  Nightmare  Abbey," 
"  Gryll  Grange,"  "  Headlong  Hall,"  and  other  enjoyable 
sojourning  places,  who  had  Shelley  for  a  friend).  In 
brief,  he  is  humoristic  and  ironical ;  and  women  in  general 
care  for  no  humour  save  of  the  nursery,  distrust  and 
dislike  all  irony  except  in  talking  with  and  about  one 
another.  But  men  will  savour  in  that  dialogue  of  Tinker 
and  Ploughman  the  fine  open-air  wayside  relish  in  which 
our  robust  old  plays  and  novels  are  so  rich,  in  which  most 
of  our  modern  are  so  poor.  George  Borrow,  George  Eliot, 
George  Mertdith,  can  reproduce  for  us  this  pithy  vulgar 
talk,  succulent  with  honest  nature  and  bookless  mother 
wit ;  but  how  many  else  can  furnish  it  unadulterated  ? 
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I  have  named  our  most  popular,  and  justly  popular,  great 
novelist  along  with  him  who  is  one  of  the  least  popular ; 
and  to  my  mind  he  is  throned  not  less  eminent  than  she ; 
and  if  certain  jewels  in  her  crown  are  lacking  in  his,  he 
has  others  not  less  precious  that  are  wanting  in  hers. 

As  his  works  are  still  so  little  known,  while  so  worthy 
of  being  known  to  all  competent  readers,  it  may  be  well 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  just  mentioning  them  here. 
"  Men  of  the  Time  "  tells  us  that  he  was  born  in  Hamp- 
shire about  1828,  was  educated  partly  in  Germany,  began 
with  the  law  but  abandoned  it  for  literature.  In  1851  he 
published  a  slim  volume  of  poems,  chiefly  lyrical,  some 
of  them  very  fine,  dedicated  to  his  father-in-law.  In  1855, 
the  "Shaving  of  Shagpat,  an  Arabian  Entertainment;" 
humorous,  sententious,  vividly  picturesque.  In  1857, 
"  Farina,  a  Legend  of  Cologne,"  a  slighter  piece  of  phan- 
tastic-poetic pleasantry.  In  1859,  this  ''Richard  Feverel" 
in  3  vols. ;  for  the  work  is  really  twenty  years  old,  though 
the  new  edition  gives  no  notice  of  the  preceding,  just  as 
its  title-page  mentions  no  other  works  by  the  same  author. 
In  1861,  "Evan  Harrington,"  which  first  appeared  in 
Once  a  Week.  In  1862,  "  Modern  Love  and  Poems 
of  the  English  Roadside,  with  Poems  and  Ballads," 
affectionately  inscribed  to  Captain  Maxse,  R.N.;  whereof 
little  will  soon  die.  "Modern  Love"  is  as  a  series  of 
Rembrandt  etchings,  for  sombre  intensity  and  concision, 
summed  up  in  the  closing  quatrain  : — 

"  In  tragic  hints  here  see  what  evermore 

Moves  dark  as  yonder  midnight  ocean's  force, 
Thundering  like  ramping  hosts  of  warrior  horse, 
To  throw  that  faint  thin  line  upon  the  shore  !" 

The  Roadside  Philosophers — "  Juggling  Jerry,"  the  "  Old 
Chartist,"  the  "  Beggar"  soliloquising,  and  the  "  Patriotic 
Engineer,"  with  "  Grandfather  Bridgeman  " — are  as  genial 
as  harvest  sunshine.  "Cassandra,"  "Margaret's  Bridal 
Eve,"  "The  Head  of  Bran,"  "By  Morning  Twilight," 
"  Shemselnihar,"  and  the  "  Ode  to  the  Spirit  of  Earth  in 
Autumn,"  are  full  of  noble  power  and  passion.  In  1864 
and  1866.  his  masterpieces,  "Emilia  in  England,"  and  its 
sequel  "  Vittoria,"  the  latter  from  the  Fortnightly  Review; 
both,  despite  defects  of  construction  in  "  Vittoria,"  which 
celebrates  the  struggle  of  northern  Italy  against  Austria, 
not  to  be  successful  until  many  years  later,  challenging 
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comparison  with  the  very  greatest  achievements  in  their 
kind.  Between  these,  in  1865,  "  Rhoda  Fleming."  In 
1871,  "Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond,"  first  in  Cornhill. 
In  1876,  from  the  Fortnightly,  "  Beauchamp's  Career," 
to  which  attention  was  called  in  our  "  Smoke  Room 
Table."  Add  a  couple  of  novelettes  in  the  New  Quarterly 
Magazine,  and  some  poems,  not  yet  collected,  in  the 
Fortnightly,  &c.,  with  a  few  critiques,  and  we  have  a 
pretty  complete  list  of  the  manifest  results  of  about  thirty 
years'  highminded  and  miserably  appreciated  labour. 

He  may  be  termed,  accurately  enough  for  a  brief 
indication,  the  ROBERT  BROWNING  of  our  novelists  ;  and 
his  day  is  bound  to  come,  as  Browning's  at  length  has 
come.  The  flaccid  and  feeble  folk,  who  want  literature 
and  art  that  can  be  inhaled  as  idly  as  the  perfume  of  a 
flower,  must  naturally  shrink  from  two  such  earnestly 
strenuous  spirits,  swifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions, 
in  whom,  to  use  the  magnificent  and  true  language  of 
Coleridge  concerning  Shakespeare,  "The  intellectual 
"  power  and  the  creative  energy  wrestle  as  in  a  war- 
embrace."  But  men  who  have  lived  and  observed  and 
pondered,  who  love  intellect  and  genius  and  genuine 
passion,  who  have  eyes  and  ears  ever  open  to  the 
mysterious  miracles  of  nature  and  art,  who  flinch  not 
from  keenest  insight  into  the  world  and  life,  who  are 
wont  to  probe  and  analyse  with  patient  subtlety  the 
intricate  social  and  personal  problems  of  our  complex 
quasi-civilisation,  who  look  not  to  mere  plot  as  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  a  novel  reflecting  human  character  and  life, 
who  willingly  dispense  with  the  childish  sugar-plums  01 
so-called  poetical  justice  which  they  never  find  dispensed 
in  the  grown-up  work-o'-day  world,  who  can  respond  with 
thought  to  thought,  and  passion  to  passion,  and  imagina- 
tion to  imagination ;  and,  lastly,  who  can  appreciate  a 
style  vital  and  plastic  as  the  ever-evolving  living  world  it 
depicts,  equal  to  all  emergencies,  which  can  revel  with 
clowns  and  fence  with  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  yet  rise 
to  all  grandeurs  of  Nature  and  Destiny  and  the  human 
soul  in  fieriest  passion  and  action  :  such  men,  who  cannot 
abound  anywhere,  but  who  should  be  less  rare  among 
meditative  smokers  than  in  the  rest  of  the  community, 
will  find  a  royal  treasure-house  of  delight  and  instruction 
and  suggestion  in  the  works  of  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 
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JAMES  COTTER  MORISON  ON  GIBBON. 


THIS  volume,*  by  its  subject  and  its  author,  will  pro- 
bably rank  among  the  best  in  the  Series.  The  general 
public  decidedly  needs  an  introduction  to  Gibbon;  for 
very  few,  even  of  the  educated  master,  or  attempt  to 
master,  his  great  work,  though  many  may  occasionally 
refer  to  it ;  and  his  own  Memoirs  and  Letters,  in  Lord 
Sheffield's  edition  of  the  Miscellaneous  Works,  are  scarcely 
so  generally  accessible  and  familiar  as  Mr.  Morison 
appears  to  think.  Mr.  Morison  himself  we  know  as  the 
author  of  various  historical  essays  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  and  elsewhere,  and  especially  of  the  "Life  and 
Times  of  St  Bernard,"  a  book  which  impressed  us  as  a 
very  instructive  and  admirable  example  of  what  may  be 
termed  historical  biography — a  book,  in  fact,  not  unworthy 
ot"  its  dedication  to  Thomas  Carlyle.  We  find  the  present 
study  equally  excellent,  in  the  ratio  of  its  much  smaller 
scope.  It  depicts  clearly  and  fairly  the  leading  events  of 
the  life  and  the  leading  traits  of  the  character.  It  dis- 
cusses and  appraises  thoughtfully  and  respectfully  the  great 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  as  an  earnest  scholar 
should  discuss  a  stupendous  masterpiece  in  his  own 
sphere  of  work ;  with  learned  and  grateful  recognition  of 
its  noble  merits,  with  candid  admission  of  its  defects ;  the 
former  duly  increased,  and  the  latter  duly  diminished,  by 
the  consideration  that  the  merits  were  special  to  the 
master  and  the  defects  general  to  his  time,  that  the 
defects  are  discovered  from  the  vantage-ground  of  an 
added  century  of  prodigious  historical  experiences  and 
researches  and  consequent  philosophy.  Thus  much  we 
may  hazard  in  praise  of  this  solid  yet  very  readable  little 
book,  as  mere  members  of  the  general  public,  laics  not 
clerics  in  this  department  of  lit*  rature. 


*  Gibbon,  by  James  Cotter  Morison,  M.A.,  in  the  "English  Men 
of  Letters  "  Series. 
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WALT     WHITMAN. 


HERE  is  Dr.  Burroughs'  summing-up  of  these  voluntary 
un-paid  army  hospital  services  of  Whitman ;  well  worth 
meditating  by  honest  readers  hitherto  misled  by  the  per- 
sistent calumnies,  whether  malignant  or  merely  stupid,  of 
the  *•  infinitely  little  "  anonymous  hirelings  of  the  press, 
who  have  succeeded  for  a  time  in  keeping  down  a  great 
man,  as  the  multitudinous  Liliputians  managed  to  pin 
Gulliver  to  the  earth  : — 

"  I  would  say  to  the  reader  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  portion  of 
Walt  Whitman's  life,  not  so  much  because  it  enters  into  the  state- 
ment of  his  biography  [here  I  dissent],  as  because  it  really  enters 
into  the  statement  of  his  poetry,  and  affords  a  light  through  which 
alone  the  later  pieces,  and  in  some  sort  the  whole  of  his  work,  can 
be  fitly  construed.  Hi^  large  oceanic  nature  doubtless  enjoyed  fully, 
and  grew  all  the  larger  from,  the  pouring  out  of  its  powerful  currents 
of  magnetism  ;  and  this  is  evident  in  his  pieces  since  1861. 

"  The  statement  is  also  needed  with  reference  to  the  country,  for 
it  rises  to  national  proportions.  To  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
suffering  soldiers  was  he,  during  the  war,  personally  the  cheering 
visitor,  and  ministered  in  some  form  to  their  direct  needs  of  body  and 
spirit;  soldiers  from  every  quarter,  west,  east,  north,  south— for  he 
treated  the  rebel  wotmded  the  same  as  the  rest. 

"Of  course  there  were  many  others,  men  and  women,  who 
engaged  faithfully  in  the  same  service.  But  it  is  probable  that  no 
other  was  so  endowed  for  it  as  Walt  Whitman.  I  should  say  his 
whole  character  culminates  here  ;  and  as  a  country  is  best  viewed  by 
ascending  some  peak,  so  from  this  point  his  life  and  books  are  to  be 
read  and  understood." 

Judge  now  between  this  '*  half  Bowery  boy,"  this  "  hero 
of  the  roughs,"  all  "affectation  and  pretence,"  with  his 
"  drivel  and  indecency,"  and  those  who  decry  or  contemn 
him.  Judge  between  him  and  the  "Property  Committee"  of 
Association  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  who  this  very  March  18, 
refused  to  let  him  have  their  Hall  for  a  lecture  ;  between 
him  and  the  publishers  who  will  not  publish,  the  book- 
store keepers  who  will  not  keep  for  sale  his  books ; 
between  him  and  all  "the  established  American  poets 
who  studiously  ignore  him;"  between  him  and  "the 
orthodox  American  authors,  publishers,  and  editors,"  who 
treat  him  and  his  works  with  "  determined  denial,  disgust, 
and  scorn ;"  nay,  between  him  and  the  superfine  philoso- 


phers  and  philanthropists  of  Boston,  up  to  Emerson 
himself,  who  having  done  their  utmost  to  exasperate  the 
South  into  Secession,  did  their  utmost  to  exacerbate  the 
North  during  the  conflict  and  after  the  triumph,  while  he 
was  ministering  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  health  to  "more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  suffering  soldiers,"  Northeners 
and  Southerners  alike.  And  further,  judge  between  this 
man  and  his  country,  including  the  relics  and  relatives  of 
the  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  ;  between  this  man 
who  devoted  himself  to  such  divine  ministrations,  and 
his  people,  who,  as  we  were  told  four  years  ago,  suffer  him 
to  languish  "  old,  poor,  and  paralysed  " — in  his  own  words 
"  poor  even  to  penury" — old  with  premature  age,  paralysed 
and  afflicted  with  anamia  of  the  brain,  as  the  results  of 
the  stupendous  expenditure  of  vitality  in  those  ministra- 
tions of  mercy — "  while  he  lies  at  Camden  preparing, 
largely  with  his  own  handiwork,  a  small  edition  of  his 
works  in  two  volumes,  which  he  now  himself  sells  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door."  I  do  not  blame  his  people  for  not 
appreciating  his  poetry,  nor  do  I  imply  that  he  has  any 
claims  upon  them  as  a  great  neglected  poet :  when  a  man 
deliberately  and  consciously  strikes  out  a  new  path  in 
literature,  art,  philosophy,  or,  indeed,  anything  else,  he 
should  know  well  that  it  must  be  many  years  before  the 
public  will  be  able  to  make  up  its  mind  to  follow  him ; 
and  if  such  a  one  complains  that  he  is  left  to  pursue  his 
way  alone,  or  resents  the  popular  shouts  that  he  is  on  the 
new  high  road  to  nowhere,  he  is  but  a  little-minded, 
faint-hearted  fellow,  or,  worse  still,  one  without  any  real 
faith  in  the  new  path,  who  trusted  to  attract  followers  by 
the  mere  affectation  of  being  original,  thus  combining  the 
advantages  of  singularity  and  popularity.  Assuredly 
Whitman  neither  thus  complains  nor  resents.  I  simply 
express  my  wonder  and  sorrow  that  the  Americans,  with 
their  well-earned  reputation  for  generosity,  should  allow 
such  a  great  and  noble  public  benefactor,  prematurely 
broken  down  by  the  tremendous  exertions  of  his  public 
beneficence,  to  languish  and  die  in  neglect  and  poverty. 
Such  a  blot  upon  the  name  of  a  nation  lasts  long :  when 
will  Scotland  be  forgiven  for  Burns  ?  This  case  is  as  if 
England  were  to  ignore  Miss  Nightingale  in  her  old  age 
"poor  even  to  penury"  (these  are  his  own  words  of 
himself,  in  '76). 


EDMUND     SPENSER. 


IN  his  Essay  on  Bunyan,  Macaulay  writes :  "  Even 
Spenser  though  assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that 
ever  lived,  could  not  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  make 
allegory  interesting.  One  unpardonable  fault,  the  fault 
of  tediousness,  pervades  the  whole  of  the  '  Fairy  Queen.' 
.  .  .  .  Of  the  persons  who  read  the  first  canto,  not 
one  in  ten  reaches  the  end  of  the  first  book,  and  not  one 
in  a  hundred  perseveres  to  the  end  of  the  poem.  [How 
arrive  at  such  statistics  ?  Could  they  be  proved  or  dis- 
proved, we  dare  venture  yet  stronger  figures  concerning 
the  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  Paradise  Regained."]  Very  few 
and  very  weary  are  those  who  are  in  at  the  death  of  the 
Blatant  Beast."  Very  few  indeed,  being  exactly  none  ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  death  of  the  Blatant 
Beast  in  the  poem.  In  the  last  canto  of  the  last  book  we 
have  complete,  Sir  Calidore  or  Courtesie  (say  Philip 
Sidney)  overcomes  and  muzzles  and  leads  captive  with 
an  iron  chain  the  monster ;  but  it  afterward  escapes,  and 
is  left  raging  around  ;  the  wise  poet,  being  too  well  aware 
that,  so  long  as  men  and  women  exist  with  venomous 
tongues  and  greedy  ears,  slander,  defamation,  calumny 
cannot  die.  We  are  surprised  that  Macaulay,  the  omni- 
vorous and  insatiable  book-devourer,  with  a  genuine 
literary  taste,  found  the  "  Faerie  Queene  "  uninteresting 
and  tedious  throughout :  and  we  regret  that,  according 
to  his  wont,  he  proclaimed  his  personal  opinion  with  such 
exaggerated  emphasis  and  assumed  it  to  be  the  opinion 
of  readers  in  general ;  we  regret  it,  because  the  oracular 
deliverance  was  not  called  for,  as  there  was  not  the 
slightest  peril  of  Spenser  becoming  too  popular;  and 
because  the  absolute  sentences  we  have  quoted,  preserved 
in  volumes  that  are  too  popular,  have  in  all  likelihood 
scared  many  young  students  from  attempting  to  read  a 
poem  in  which  they  would  have  found  noble  instruction 
and  exquisite  delight.  If  any  such  are  among  our  readers, 
let  us  inform  or  remind  them  that  the  great  work,  so 
uninteresting  and  tedious  to  Macaulay,  proved  supremely 
interesting  and  stimulating  to  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Essex, 
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Shakespeare  himself  (if  we  can  trust  the  attribution  of 
"The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  1599;  the  year  of  Spenser's 
death; ;  to  "  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother,"  Lady 
Carey,  Lady  Strange ;  in  brief,  to  all  the  most  noble  and 
illustrious  men  and  women  his  contemporaries,  those 
glories  of  the  sunset  of  the  sixteenth  and  sunrise  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  named  the  Elizabethans,  worthy  of 
some  far  grander  name ;  and  beyond  these,  to  Browne  of 
the  Pastorals,  Cowley,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Thomson, 
T.  Wharton,  Gibbon,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Ruskin; 
so  that  he  has  been  most  properly  acclaimed  "  the  poet 
of  poets,"  by  suffrages  that  rather  outweigh  even  the  adverse 
vote  of  Macaulay,  qualified  or  nullified  as  this  fortunately 
is  by  the  "  assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that  ever 
lived."  For  our  poor  selves,  we  avow  without  shame 
that,  though  prevented  by  circumstances  beyond  our 
control  from  being  "  in  at  the  death  of  the  Blatant  Beast," 
we  are  of  the  "  not  one  in  a  hundred "  who  have  per- 
severed to  the  end  of  the  poem,  if  perseverance  can  be 
where  is  no  trouble  but  only  enjoyment ;  and  further, 
that  we  have  thus  persevered  quite  unweary  to  the  end 
not  simply  once  but  about  thrice,  without  reckoning 
countless  short  wanderings  in  various  specially  favourite 
regions  of  "  this  delightful  Land  of  Faerie." 


A  SERGEANT'S  MESS  SONG. 


WITH  our  arms  round  the  waists  of  the  charming  girls, 
Through  the  galop-sweeps  and  the  swift  waltz-whirls, 
While  our  beards  are  brushed  by  their  dancing  curls, 

Dance,  boys,  dance  ! 

With  the  old  black  pipe  and  the  steaming  glass, 
And  a  toast  to  the  health  of  each  sonsie  lass, 
And  a  right  jolly  set  the  toast  to  pass, 

Drink,  boys,  drink  ! 

For  we  have  our  hold  of  the  world  to-day, 
And  must  snatch  our  share  of  it  while  we  may, 
Before  they  bury  us  out  of  the  way  : 

Dance,  boys,  dance  ! 

So  we'll  smoke  our  pipe,  and  we  11  drink  our  glass, 
Anil  we'll  play  our  game,  and  we'll  hug  our  lass  ; 
And  as  for  the  rest — why,  the  devil's  an  ass  : 

Drink,  boys,  drink  ! 
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THE    SAINT    AND     HIS     SHRINE. 


Behold  the  Legend  and  the  Shrine 
Of  Him  of  all  Saints  most  benign, 
The  blessedest  SAINT  NICOTINE, 
The  Patron  of  our  HERB  DIVINE. 


AND  now  behoves  me  tell  you  of  our  Saint, 
And  try  to  sketch,  since  never  a  pen  could  paint, 
The  dreadful  persecutions  which  he  bore ; 
Beyond  all  parallel,  enough  and  more 
To  set  up  common  martyrs  half  a  score. 
He  was  a  native  of  that  large  New  World 
Which  we  knew  not  until  Columbus  furled 
His  sails  at  last  after  that  weary  quest 
For  utmost  East  which  led  to  utmost  West ; 
Since  ever  as  men  sayn  extremes  will  meet, 
That  so  Life's  circles  may  be  all  complete. 
Millenniums  beyond  the  range  of  story 
He  lived  and  died  and  won  supernal  glory, 
As  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit  in  its  grace 
For  solace  to  the  suffering  human  race  ; 
But  at  the  first,  as  ever  is  the  case 
With  poor  mankind  so  stupid  or  so  base, 
They  did  maltreat,  then  torture,  and  then  kill 
Their  greatest  Benefactor  ;  and  as  still 
Malignant  having  slain  him,  sans  remorse 
Wreaked  direst  outrages  upon  his  corse  : 
Go  murder  myriads  of  your  fellow  men, 
You  shall  be  hailed  a  glorious  Conqueror  then  ; 
Go  bear  some  message  ol  new  love  and  truth, 
You  shall  be  smitten  without  any  ruth  : 
So  be  it ;  who  shall  criticise  the  plan 
Whereon  the  good  God  hath  created  man  ? 

They  first  exposed  him  in  the  open  air 
To  stand  long  days  and  nights  unmoving  there  ; 
Then  scalped  him  as  their  Indian  custom  was, 
And  pinced  out  pieces  from  his  sides,  alas  ! 
And  still  he  smiled  with  more  benignitie 
Upon  these  cruel  men,  ah,  woe  is  me  ! 
They  cut  his  legs  from  under  him  the  while 
He  stood  regarding  them  with  that  sweet  smile ; 
Then  he  was  hanged,  immitigable  Fates  ! 
Then  taken  down  and  crushed  with  monstrous  weights ; 
And  when  the  body  was  all  mummy-dry 
They  cut  the  backbone  out,  Oh  fie  !  oh  fie  ! 
Then  shred  down  all  the  flesh  as  we  may  shred 
A  salted  ox- tongue,  poor  dear  body  dead  1 
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And  of  the  morsels  some  they  ground  to  dust, 
And  snuffed  it  with  an  eager  savage  lust ; 
An. I  some  they  put  in  censers  to  consume 
To  ashes,  and  inhaled  with  joy  the  fume  ; 
And  some  these  horri.l  cannibals  did  bite 
And  chew  and  savour  with  a  wild  delight : 
Such  were  some  tortures  of  this  sweetest  Saint, 
Whose  mere  recital  makes  us  sick  and  faint. 

Yet  ere  that  he  was  wholly  done  to  death 
He  spake  unto  them,  yea,  with  his  last  breath  : — 
"  My  friends,  my  brothers,  ye  poor  wretched  men 
Who  know  not  your  own  good  ;  never  agen 
Will  ye  be  troubled  with  my  voice  and  glance, 
Who  came  in  love,  but  whom  your  ignorance 
Misweeneth  for  a  foe  ;  my  words  attend, 
And  ye  shall  know  I  was  in  sooth  your  friend  ; 
For  I  must  bless  you  in  your  own  despite, 
Since  ill  with  good  we  ever  should  requite  : 
The  boon  I  brought  for  you  I  must  bequeathe 
Who  cannot  now  bestow  it  while  I  breathe  ; 
My  gift  must  be  a  legacy,  I  fear 
Less  rich  tho'  rich  than  if  I  still  were  here  : 
Lo  from  my  blood,  yea  from  this  very  place, 
Shall  spring  and  spread  an  Herb  of  Holy  Grace  ; 
Shall  spread  from  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West, 
Until  the  whole  land  shall  by  it  be  blest  ; 
And  in  the  aftertime  shall  carried  be 
To  other  lands  beyond  the  Eastern  Sea, 
To  other  lands  beyond  the  Western  Main, 
Whereof  ye  wot  not,  and  they  shall  be  fain 
Its  bountiful  beneficence  to  share, 
And  tend  and  cherish  it  with  loving  care. 
And  you  must  treat  it  as  myself  you  treat, 
That  it  may  still  my  martyrdom  repeat ; 
Nor  this  for  your  reproach,  friends,  but  because 
It  standeth  written  in  the  eternal  laws, 
That  what  is  good  in  man  and  everything 
Is  proved  and  fortified  by  suffering. 
Its  powder  then  shall  spur  the  weary  brain 
And  make  its  heavy  dulness  bright  again  ; 
Its  juice  shall  be  instead  of  drink  and  food 
To  famished  hunters  in  the  solitude  ; 
Its  fumes  all  pain  and  sorrow  shall  allay, 
And  soothe  fatigue  and  cark  and  care  away : 
Yea  it  shall  be  to  all  who  peak  and  pine 
A  sweet  nepenthe  and  strong  anodyne, 
And  unto  all  in  health  and  sans  annoy 
A  deep  refreshment  and  a  quiet  joy  : 
Sore-wounded  men  shall  yearn  for  its  sweet  breath 
Beyond  all  drugs  and  simples  foes  to  death  ; 
Many  diseases  shall  by  it  be  cured, 
And  many  more  prevented  ere  endured  ; 
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A  safeguard  shall  it  be  against  the  pest 

And  all  infections  that  are  most  unblest ; 

An  incense  of  devoutest  joy  and  calm, 

A  nectarous  food,  a  most  ambrosial  balm, 

The  Holy  Healing  Herb,  the  Plant  of  Grace, 

The  Panacea  of  the  Human  Race  ; 

Whose  epithets  in  the  far  future  time 

Among  far  peoples  shall  be  the  Sublime, 

The  Sovereign,  the  Divine,  and  truly  this 

Shall  best  express  its  universal  bliss. 

Nor  when  this  comes  to  pass  do  ye  repent 

And  over  my  brief  martyrdom  lament ; 

I  have  sad  prescience  that  your  progenie 

Remote  shall  rue  and  dree  it,  do  not  ye  ; 

Ye  have  but  wrought  as  men  are  wont  to  do, 

And  I  have  looked  for  this  my  whole  life  through  ; 

Ye  only  send  me  earlier  to  that  rest 

Where  I  shall  in  Eternitie  be  blest.  "- 

Thus  spake  our  sweet  Saint  calmly  ere  he  died 

Under  those  savage  tortures  multiplied. 

Because  the  solemn  words  of  dying  men 
Are  awful,  hushed  they  harkened  to  him,  then 
Began  to  jeer  and  torture  him  agen  ; 
Too  good  by  far  was  what  he  prophesied, 
They  could  but  disbelieve  him  and  deride  : — 
"  Lo  if  he  speaketh  truly,  by  his  death 
We  gain  at  once  the  prize  he  promiseth  ; 
But  if  mere  falsehoods,  then  he  merits  worse 
Than  we  can  wreak  upon  him,  with  our  curse." 
And  so  they  carried  out  their  fell  intent 
As  ye  have  learnt  from  this  true  muniment. 

But  when  they  found  his  marvellous  prophecy 
Incredible  for  gloriousness,  no  lie 
But  in  its  every  word  the  solid  truth  ; 
Then  joy  and  sorrow,  then  delight  and  ruth, 
Then  love  and  anguish,  triumph  and  remorse, 
Then  wailings  for  the  unexistent  corse  : 
For  it  is  verily  a  law  of  Fate 
Repentance  evermore  must  come  too  late  ; 
Since  what  is  done  can  never  be  undone 
Till  backward  on  his  pathway  rolls  the  sun  ; 
Since  that  which  hath  been  as  it  was  must  last, 
Nor  gods  themselves  have  power  upon  the  Past. 
Then  they  adored  his  Name  as  one  divine, 
And  eke  the  Plant  his  symbol  and  his  sign  ; 
And  evermore  its  fragrant  incense  rose 
In  mild  propitiation  for  his  woes. 
And  when  the  destined  periods  were  past 
Columbus  and  the  others  came  at  last ; 
Lustful  for  gold  and  land,  in  bands  and  legions ; 
And  then  the  peoples  of  those  Western  regions 
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Were  punished  for  the  murder  of  our  Saint  ; 

For  some  were  conquered  into  hard  constraint 

Of  crudest  servitude  ;  and  others  killed 

By  myriads,  yea  by  millions,  all  unskilled 

To  cope  with  the  white  Centaurs  hurling  fire  ; 

Some  tortured  even  to  a  priest's  desire  ; 

While  countless  others  perished  in  stark  dearth, 

Or  piously  improved  from  off  the  earth  : 

Thus  was  fulfilled  what  our  sweet  Saint  foresaw, 

Divining  the  austerities  of  law. 

How  frequently  the  sins  of  men  and  nations 

Are  visited  on  distant  generations, 

The  sinners  going  scathless  to  the  tomb  ; 

It  is  a  common  ordinance  of  Doom. 

But  these  adventurers  so  barbarous  there 
Brought  back  to  us  a  blessing  past  compare, 
Back  to  our  poor  Old  World  emerged  to  light 
From  the  long  dreary  Mediaeval  Night ; 
I  mean  not  those  poor  things  they  mainly  sought, 
As  jewels,  gold  and  silver  ;  but  they  brought 
The  Legend  of  that  martyrdom  acerb, 
And  above  all  the  testimonial  Herb  ; 
The  Holy  Herb,  TOBACCO  the  Divine  ! 
The  tale  of  him  we  call  SAINT  NICOTINE  ! 
(For  verily  we  hold  that  Master  Cope 
Can  canonise  as  well  as  ever  a  Pope ; 
And  our  Saint  hath  more  votaries  by  far 
Than  all  the  other  blessed  saints  that  are, 
Nor  in  the  whole  huge  hagiologie 
Is  Legend  more  authentical  perdie. ) 
And  ever  since,  this  Plant  of  glorious  grace, 
For  now  three  centuries,  hath  blest  our  race. — 
Doth  not  compassion  make  you  sigh  and  moan 
When  ye  reflect  that  it  was  all  unknown 
Unto  the  lofty  ones  of  former  ages, 
The  heroes,  prophets,  poets,  scholars,  sages  ? 
That  it  did  never  bless  with  joy  and  peace 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Rome  or  Greece? 
But  we  who  have  its  bounties  in  full  store 
Behoves  us  to  be  grateful  evermore, 
To  ever  love  and  cherish  and  adore. 

Lo  now  you  know  for  why  our  motley  train 
Set  forth  upon  this  Pilgrimage  full  fain  ; 
And  now  you  are  prepared  to  look  above 
And  love  the  image  of  the  Saint  they  love. 
Behold  Him  as  they  see  him  in  his  Shrine 
In  Nephelococcygia  the  divine, 
The  City  of  the  Clouds,  where  took  his  ease 
Our  smoker  manque  Aristophanes  : 
The  cloud-compeller  of  the  Clouds  and  Birds, 
The  smoker  of  crass  Cleon  and  the  herds 
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Of  fools,  knaves,  rowdies,  ail  the  catalogues 
That  swell  the  fortunes  of  your  demagogues  ; 
Your  shameless  charlatans  whose  dirty  tricks 
And  frothy  gab  defile  all  politics, 
Shame  honest  Liberals,  delight  old  Tories, 
Retard  sure  progress, — damn  such  vomitories  ! 
Ah,  if  thou  hudst  but  known  our  precious  Herb, 
How  had  it  soothed  thy  humours  most  acerb  ! 
How  its  fine  fragrance  had  dispelled  the  fogs 
On  fens  of  Brekekekex-coax-cvoaking  Frogs  ! — 
(Our  poor  ears  know  too  well  what  rancous  rant  is, 
O  ye  aquatic  accents  of  old  Antis  ! 
But  now  the  tadpoles  ot  our  squashy  noddies 
Have  just  no  heads,  but  are  all  tumid  bodies.) 
Its  Pythian  fumes  inspiring  heart  and  brains 
To  yet  more  glorious  phantasies  and  strains  ! 
Thou  jolliest  o!  all  antique  roistering  jokers, 
Only  less  jolly  than  our  Saint  of  Smokers. 

Yea  after  all  his  earthly  sufferings  rude 
This  is  his  likeness  in  beatitude, 
As  he  revealed  himself  to  our  PIPESHANK 
In  lofty  vision,  for  the  which  we  thank 
His  graciousne??;  right  fervently  be  sure  : 
Regard  his  radiant  aspect  fit  to  cure 
All  hypochondriacs  without  other  aid  ; 
The  sheaf  of  censers  on  his  left  arm  laid 
(The  more  he  is  incensed  the  blither  he, 
For  that  the  incense  is  so  sweet  perdie) ; 
The  missal  in  his  left  hand,  or  indeed 
A  pix  for  Weeds  or  powder  of  the  WEF,D  ? 
(Like  to  the  silver  missal  given  Rabelais, 
A  flagon  for  all  wines  from  Beaune  to  Chablis  ; 
Because  that  great  one  loved  to  drink  his  prayers, 
And  in  the  honour  of  the  gods  upstairs 
To  pour  libations  down  his  proper  throat)  ; 
And  above  all  things  else  I  pray  you  note 
The  glorious  halo  of  the  Golden  Cloud 
Wherein  his  sanctity  shines  all  avowed. 
On  either  side  of  Him  a  Lady  stands, 
Sisters  of  Mercy  with  fair  liberal  hands, 
His  almoners,  the  bountiful  dispensers 
Unto  all  Pilgrims  of  his  long-stemmed  Censers 
(Scorners  of  censorship,  that  burn  sans  doubt 
All  censors'  fingers  who  would  put  them  out), 
The  kindlers  therein  of  the  Sacred  Fire  : 
And  to  them  throng  with  ferventest  desire 
And  adoration  not  to  be  exprest 
All  devotees  who  would  be  truly  blest ; 
Pell-mell  they  throng  in  their  ecstatic  need, 
No  matter  what  their  politics  or  creed, 
Or  rank  or  nation ;  actors,  men  of  state, 
Journalists,  singers,  nobles,  small  and  great : 
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Would  you  have  thought  that  Shaftesbury  and  Manning 

Could  come  together  without  mutual  banning? 

Could  you  conceive  that  Gladstone  and  Ben  Dizzy 

Might  meet  and  yet  no  wordy  warfare  busy  ? 

Or  could  you  think  the  Sultan  and  the  Czar 

Would  worship  at  one  altar  from  afar  ? 

Manning  and  Shaftesbury  are  side  by  side, 

Gladstone  and  Dizzy  by  one  hope  allied, 

The  Czar  and  Sultan  to  the  same  Shrine  press, 

Grim  Bismarck  elbows  eloquent  Grant,  U.S. — 

Just  note  our  Liberal  leader,  well  I  wis 

Behind  his  followers,  as  he  always  is  ! 

His  mouth  and  arms  stretched  yawnful,  eyes  a-closing 

In  heavy-headed  and  oblivious  dozing  ; 

From  which  if  he  be  wakened,  in  a  scare 

He;ll  slope  and  leave  his  comrades  planted  there  : 

No  party-leader  he,  this  placid  Hartington, 

Who  like  the  nobly-valiant  Mrs.  Partington, 

As  if  engaged  with  some  mere  puddle-slop 

Opposes  stolidly  a  poor  house-mop, 

Soft-headed  with  bedraggled  worn-out  wigs, 

As  thus-far-and-no-farther  to  the  rigs 

Turbulent,  wanton,  never-pacified 

Of  the  great  Liberal  Atlantic  tide  : 

He  cuts  his  party,  does  he?  soon,  we  wish, 

They'll  cut  and  smoke  him  as  cut  Cavendish. — 

Some  have  already  got  the  censers  burning 

For  which  the  others  unappeased  are  yearning  ; 

While  some  in  pastils  the  rich  Herb  consume, 

Enraptured  with  the  perfume  of  the  fume, 

This  is  the  glorious  scene  our  Pilgrims  see 

As  they  approach  the  Saint  and  bow  the  knee  ; 

And  all  its  very  truth  I  can  attest, 

I,  Sigvat,  who  slipt  in  among  the  rest, 

Wishing  like  others  to  be  fully  blest. 

Good  people  all,  your  grateful  hearts  incline, 

However  wretched  Antis  may  repine 

And  whet  against  us  pens  and  tongues  malign, 

Their  goose-quills  and  sweet  voices  asinine, 

Let  none  be  aughtways  backward  at  the  sign 

To  echo  fervently  this  hymn  of  mine, 

But  lustily  in  unison  combine, 

Be  it  with  beer  or  toddy,  grog  or  wine. 

Or  coffee  of  aroma  rich  and  fine  : — 

Glory  for  ever  to  the  gracious  SHRINE  ! 

Glory  for  ever  to  the  HERB  DIVINE! 

Glory  for  ever  to  our  most  benign 

And  blessed  Patron  sweet  SAINT  NICOTINE  ! 
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RUBAIYAT     OF     OMAR     KHAVYAM,     BY 
EDWARD     FITZGERALD. 


THIS  is  the  remarkable  little  book  with  the  remarkable 
history,  to  which  a  notice  in  the  Con'emp  >rary  RjvUiv 
called  public  attention  about  a  year  ago.  Originally 
produced  some  eighteen  years  back,  at  half-a  crown,  it 
did  not  sell  at  all,  and  the  price  was  reduced  to  a  shilling, 
to  threepence,  and  finally  to  a  penny,  at  which  last  some 
copies  were  sold.  The  third  edition  is  said  to  be  now 
selling  well  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  Omar 
Khayyam's  period  was  from  about  A.D.  1050  to  1125. 
As  astronomer  and  mathematician  he  was  so  eminent  as 
to  be  one  of  the  eight  appointed  to  correct  the  Calendar ; 
and  his  Algebra  was  reprinted  at  Paris,  with  a  French 
version  by  F.  Woepcke,  in  1851.  His  science,  of  course, 
is  superseded,  but  his  poems  will  endure.  They  consist 
of  quatrains,  sometimes  independent,  sometimes  con- 
nected several  together ;  in  a  few  all  four  lines  have  one 
rhyme,  but  usually  the  third  is  rhymeless,  giving,  as 
Mr.  FitzGerald  remarks,  the  effect  of  the  Greek  Alcaic, 
in  lifting  and  suspending  the  wave  which  falls  over  in  the 
fourth.  His  version,  whose  accuracy  is  said  to  be  vouched 
by  competent  scholars,  and  which  adheres  to  the  forms 
of  the  original,  is  a  masterpiece  of  energy  and  beauty. 
Omar  is  an  intense  thinker,  a  daring  heretic  among  the 
faithful;  putting  small  trust  in  the  Prophet  and  his 
Paradise,  mocking  the  Saints  and  the  sages,  laughing 
even  at  the  Sufis,  or  mystics,  to  which  most  of  the  Persian 
poets  belonged,  making  light  of  his  own  serious  labours, 
and  singing  with  a  real  Rabelaisian  jollity  to  the  theme, 
Let  us  eat  and  drink  and  love,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 
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Do  the  wise  men  think  they  have  solved  the  for  ever 
Insoluble  ?  Hear  Omar  : — 

"  Myself,  when  young,  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about :  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  that  in  I  went." 

Would  they  allure  or  affright  him  with  the  promises  or 
menaces  of  the  Koran  ? 

"  Oh  !  threats  of  Hell  and  hopes  of  Paradise  ! 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain — this  life  flies  ; 
One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is  Lies  ; 
The  Flower  that  once  has  blown  for  ever  dies." 

Would  they  appal  him  with  the  predestined  doom  of  the 
wicked  ?  By  the  very  predestination  he  justifies  himself : — 

"  What  !  out  of  senseless  Nothing  to  provoke 
A  conscious  Something  to  resent  the  yoke 

Of  unpermitted  Pleasure,  under  pain 
Of  Everlasting  Penalties,  if  broke  !  " 

Or  to  the  sourer  Muslim  Calvinists  he  will  answer 
carelessly,  in  his  fable  of  the  Potter's  Vessels  : — 

"  *  Why,'  said  another,  '  Some  there  are  who  tell 
Of  One  who  threatens  he  will  toss  to  Hell 

The  luckless  Pots  he  marr'd  in  making — Pish  ! 
He's  a  Good  Fellow,  and  'twill  all  be  well.' '' 

Does  the  Koran  strictly  forbid  wine  and  strong  drink  ? 
Our  philosophic  Persian  Pantagruelist  makes  frank  con- 
fession : — 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Repentance  oft  before 
I  swore — but  was  I  sober  when  I  swore  ? 

And  then  and  then  came  Spring,  and  Rose-in-hand 
My  thread-bare  Penitence  apieces  tore. 

"  And  much  as  Wine  has  played  the  Infidel, 
And  robb'd  me  of  my  Robe  of  Honour  -Well, 

I  wonder  often  what  the  Vintners  buy, 
One-half  so  precious  as  the  stuff  they  sell." 

That  last  touch  is  exquisite,  and  applies  equally  to  the 
Tobacconist,  who  parts  with  his  choicest  brands  and 
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most  fragrant  growths  for  cash  which  can  buy  nothing 
half  so  good !  What  a  smoker  our  bard  would  have 
made,  had  the  weed  flourished  in  the  Orient  in  his  time  ! 
Hear  him  address  his  Beloved  in  the  very  mood  of  the 
narghile : — 

"  A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread — and  Thou 

Beside  me,  singing  in  the  Wilderness — 
Oh  !  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow  !  " 

In  default  of  the  weed,  he  celebrates  the  rose — the  rose 
and  the  nightingale,  wine  and  love ;  his  exquisite  relish 
of  them  sharpened  by  the  haunting  thought  that  he 
cannot  enjoy  them  long  : — 

"  Ah  !  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 
Before  we  too  into  the  Dust  descend  ; 

Dust  into  Dust,  and  under  Dust,  to  lie, 
Sans  Wine,  sans  Song,  sans  Singer,  and — sans  End  ! 

"  A  Moment's  Halt — a  momentary  taste 
Of  Being  from  the  Well  amid  the  Waste — 

And  Lo  ! — the  phantom  Caravan  has  reach'd 
The  Nothing  it  set  out  from — Oh  !  make  haste  ! " 

In  concluding  by  warmly  commending  to  all  good  readers 
this  magnificent  version  of  magnificent  Eastern  poetry, 
we  must  remark  with  regret  that  Mr.  FitzGerald  in  this 
third  edition  has  only  given  101  quatrains  (there  were 
half-a-dozen  more  in  the  second).  Professor  Palmer,  of 
Cambridge,  has  just  published  a  volume  containing  some 
pieces  from  Omar  and  Hafiz.  The  famous  Orientalist, 
Von  Hammer-Purgstall,  gives  many  specimens  from 
Omar  in  his  "Geschichte  der  schonen  Redekiinste 
Persiens,"  containing  an  anthology  from  two  hundred 
Persian  poets.  And  a  Persian  text,  with  face-to-face 
version  in  French  prose,  from  a  lithograph  copy  at 
Teheran,  comprising  no  fewer  than  464  quatrains,  was 
brought  out  ten  years  ago  by  J.  B.  Nicolas.  The  writer 
in  the  Contemporary  appeared  to  know  nothing  of  Omar 
Khayyam  beyond  what  he  learned  from  Mr.  FitzGerald's 
choice  booklet. 
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